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Focusing  on  creativity 

Where  does  it  come  from,  that  ephem- 
eral spark  that  ignites  a  page,  a  canvas,  a 
stage?  How  is  it  harnessed?  Since  there 
is  no  one  answer  to  either  of  these 
questions,  VCU  Magazine  explores  in  this 
issue  the  nature  of  creativity  with  a 
practitioner,  Marion  Garber,  a  VCU 
alumna  who  created  her  own  doctoral 
program  in  the  area  of  creativity  at 
Union  Graduate  School  in  Ohio,  and 
with  Earle  Coleman,  an  associate 
professor  of  philosophy  and  religious 
studies  who  teaches  courses  in  aesthe- 
tics. Their  comments  are  followed  by 
excerpts  from  interviews  with  several 
faculty  members  who  talk  about  their 
involvement  in  the  creative  process. 
Throughout  the  university  there  is 
ample  evidence  that  the  creative  arts  are 
alive  and  well,  not  only  among  faculty, 
but  also  among  students.  This  spring  a 
campus  exhibit  of  illustration  and 
graphic  design  was  characterized  by 
juror  Murry  Tinkleman  as  displaying  "a 
healthy  lack  of  regionalism."  Tinkleman, 
an  associate  chairman  of  illustration  at 
the  Parsons  School  of  Design,  made  the 
statement  after  reviewing  245  entries  and 
selecting  100  pieces  for  the  exhibit.  He 
also  stated  that  the  students'  work  was 
"competitive  with  the  best  you'U  run 
into  at  Parsons  or  Syracuse  or  anywhere 
else." 

Juror  James  Melchert,  director  of  the 
visual  arts  program  for  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  said  he  was 
impressed  with  the  "stubborn  indepen- 
dence" found  in  the  paintings  he 
selected  for  another  juried  show  of 
student  work. 

Students,  as  well  as  faculty  and 
alumni,  have  been  well  represented  in 
the  Virginia  Museum's  biennial  exhibi- 
tions devoted  to  the  state's  artists, 
designers,  craftsmen,  printmakers,  and 
photographers.  Earlier  this  year,  for 
example,  twenty  of  the  thirty  designers 
whose  work  was  accepted  for  the 
museum's  Virginia  Designers  show  were 
either  VCU  students,  faculty,  or  alumni. 
Art  school  students  also  do  well  when 
competing  on  the  national  level.  Last 
year  Mychelle  Gray,  a  junior  in  the 
fashion  design  department,  was  one  of 
five  American  students  to  win  $3,000 
scholarships  to  study  a  year  in  Paris  at 
the  Ecole  de  la  Chambre  S\Tidicale  de  la 
Couture  Parisienne.  Gray's  scholarship 


was  sponsored  by  Lanvin,  the  farri.jui 
French  couture  house. 

The  creative  output  of  students  and 
faculty  in  other  schools  and  departments 
is  likewise  impressive.  Literary  and 
artistic  efforts  of  students  appeared 
recently  in  the  slick-looking  Rkhmund 
Arts  Maj^aziiie,  while  student  journalists 
have  won  recognition  for  their  news- 
paper, i\\e  Commonwealth  Times.  During 
the  school  year,  the  Music  Center  is  the 
scene  of  recitals  and  performances  al- 
most weekly;  also,  the  theatre  depart- 
ment regularly  stages  dramatic  presenta- 
tions of  high  quality.  Both  departments, 
no  doubt,  will  be  deserving  of  even 
greater  applause  and  appreciation  once 
the  new  performing  arts  building,  soon 
to  be  constructed,  becomes  a  reality. 

Another  place  on  campus  where 
creativity'  is  regularly  on  display  is  the 
Anderson  Gallery.  An  exhibition  by 
seventeen  alumni  artists  can  be  \iewed 
there  through  August  4,  giving  a  hint, 
perhaps,  of  the  abundant  creative  talent 
found  among  those  who  have  attended 
the  university. 

While  articles  in  this  issue  are 
devoted  to  the  topic  of  creativity,  there 
are  other  features  which  we  hope  will 
also  interest  our  readers.  Ronald  Bean, 
who  teaches  courses  in  creative  writing, 
has  written  an  illuminating  account  of 
one  of  the  most  insidious  of  criminals, 
the  sniper.  Bean  is  also  writing  a  book, 
which  is  nearing  completion,  on  the 
same  subject.  Also  in  this  issue  you  will 
find  an  interview  with  VCU's  new 
president,  Edmund  F.  Ackell,  as  well  as 
an  article  about  Doris  B.  Yingling,  who 
recently  celebrated  her  twentieth  year  as 
dean  of  the  School  of  X'ursing. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  you  enjoy 
reading  these  articles  and  that  you  have 
a  safe,  relaxing  summer. 

G.B.R. 


Gallery  of  crime 


Kcjiicild  r.  Bean 


I've  got  six  coufiniicd  kills  in  VicI 
Nam.  At  first  I  didn't  feci  any 
satisfaction  in  doing  it — /  didn't  fed 
happy,  hut  I  didn't  fed  sad  cither.  But 
then  I  started  enjoying  it.  Not  killing, 
you  understand — I  didn't  enjoi/  the' 
actual  killing—lmt  the  kiini  of  push  it 
gives  you.  It's  the  act,  the  motion.  It 
kuui  of  inspires  itself. 

— an  ex-Marine  sniper 

American  popular  imagination  has 
always  been  intrigued  with  the  mystery 
of  mass  murder.  How  many  times,  for 
instance,  has  the  Saint  Valentine's  Day 
Massacre  been  acted  out  on  film  over  the 
past  fifty  years  in  curious  attempts  to 
discover  the  mystery  of  gangland  crime? 
How  many  writers  have  tried  to  discern 
the  mystery  of  the  "bad  man"  after 
Charles  Starkweather  killed  eleven 
people  in  Oklahoma  and  Wyoming  in 
1958,  and  after  Richard  Hickock  and 
Perry  Smith  arbitrarily  wiped  out  the 
Clutter  family  in  Holcomb,  Kansas,  in 
1959?  Or  perhaps  the  mystery  came  from 
within — when  outwardly  normal 
middle-class  men  suddenly  turned  on 
their  families,  killing  their  wives,  chil- 
dren, and  usually  themselves.  But  no 
mystery  is  more  elusive  and  insidious 
than  the  mass-murderer  who  chooses  his 
victims  indiscriminately:  the  mass- 
murderer  who  comes  from  nowhere  and 
preys  on  anyone  who  happens  to  be  in 
the  wrong  place  at  the  wrong  time. 

There  is  a  new  wave  of  massive 
violence  in  the  1970s  that  staggers  the 
imagination:  Juan  Corona  (1972),  Mark 
Essex  (1973),  Dean  Corl  (1974),  Death's 
Angels  (1974),  Robert  Paul  Sander 
(1975),  the  Westchester,  New  York,  Dart 
Sniper  (1976),  Son  of  Sam  (1977),  and 
the  Hillside  Strangler  (1978).  These  eight 
indiscriminate  killers  have  accounted  for 
an  astounding  150  victims  resulting  in 
ninety-six  deaths. 

Some  murders  are  too  bizarre  for  the 
public  to  want  to  remember.  The  largest 
mass-murder  in  American  histor>'  was, 
in  fact,  committed  by  Dean  Corl  in  Texas 
only  four  years  ago,  but  few  people 
remember  him — probably  because  his 
victims  were  twenty-seven  young  boys 
who  were  kidnapped,  molested,  and' 
tortured  before  they  were  killed.  But  the 

Illustration  by  lulic  Gcrblick 


image  of  Charles  Whitman  crouching 
behind  the  parapets  of  the  University  of 
Texas  tower  at  Austin  shooting  people  in 
the  streets  below  is  permanently  fixed  in 
the  American  imagination  even  though  it 
happened  twelve  years  ago  in  1966. 

Nineteen  sixty-six  was  a  watershed 
year  in  American  violence.  It  was  the 
year  the  country  seemed  to  go  into  an 
irreversible  murdering  frenzy.  The  coun- 
try was  horrified  by  five  boys  between 
the  ages  of  twelve  and  fifteen  who 
doused  two  Bowery  bums  with  flamma- 
ble fluid  and  set  them  on  fire.  It  was  the 
year  Richard  Speck  murdered  eight 
nurses  in  Chicago  and  the  year  a 
still-unknown  sniper  in  Manhattan 
ranged  the  midtown  streets  and  ran- 
domly shot  sixteen  victims.  It  was  the 
year  Whitman  climbed  the  tower  and  the 
year  eighteen-year-old  Robert  "Benny" 
Smith,  who  professed  being  inspired  by 
Whitman  and  Speck,  walked  into  the 
Rose-Mar  College  of  Beauty  in  Mesa, 
Arizona,  and  calmly  killed  four  women 
and  a  child  while  they  lay  on  the  floor. 
Whitman,  Smith,  and  Speck  alone  were 
responsible  for  thirty  deaths  within 
ninety  days. 

Of  all  the  murders.  Whitman's  vio- 
lence continues  to  mesmerize  the  coun- 
try because  it  was  so  exaggerated  (fort)'- 
eight  victims;  seventeen  dead)  and  be- 
cause it  is  as  mysterious  and  inexplicable 
today  as  it  was  on  August  2,  1966. 

Whitman  added  the  most  perple.xing 
dimension  to  the  enigma  of  the  mass- 
murderer — that  of  the  outwardly  normal, 
ail-American  young  man  suddenly 
turned  killer  without  apparent  cause.  He 
represented  the  seeming  contradiction  of 
the  "good"  boy  who  suddenly  snapped 
and  went  into  a  wUd  frenzy  of  murder- 
ing rage. 

Whitman  was,  as  people  still  re- 
member him,  an  alter  boy  and  an  Eagle 
Scout,  an  ex-Marine  with  an  honorable 
discharge  and  an  honors  architecture 
student  at  the  University  of  Texas.  His 
wife  was  pretty;  they  seemed  happw 
Whitman  \vas,  as  one  neighbor  described 
him,  "the  kind  of  son  anyone  would 
want,"  and  it  was  inconceivable  to  those 
who  knew  him  that  he  would  knife  his 
wife  to  death,  fatally  shoot  his  mother, 
and  then  barricade  himself  in  a  nearly 
impregnable  twenty-seven-story  tower 


and  systematically  shoot  everyone  in 
sight  for  eighty  minutes  before  police 
could  shoot  him  down. 

Officials  offered  an  explanation  in  the 
Whitman  case,  but  it  was  hardly  con- 
vincing. Whitman's  autopsy  revealed  a 
"grossly  malignant"  tumor  about  the 
size  of  a  pecan  in  the  hypothalmus  near 
the  brain  stem.  Although  some  physi- 
cians theorized  that  the  tumor  might 
have  been  the  cause  of  Whitman's  erratic 
behavior  and  gross  violence,  the  specula- 
tions were  not  conclusive — personality 
traits  are  ordinarily  decided  in  the  front 
of  the  brain,  nowhere  near  the  site  of  the 
tumor.  The  myster>-  still  survives.  All  we 
have  left  are  these  clues:  Whitman's 
notes,  his  last  actions,  and  the  last  words 
he  left  with  a  psychiatrist  just  davs 
before  the  incident:  "I  tWnk,"  he  said, 
"about  going  up  on  the  tower  with  a 
deer  ritle  and  shooting  people." 

Whitman  was  by  no  means  unique,  he 
was  only  the  first  in  a  trend  of  \iolence 
by  young  men  that  has  grown  yearly 
since  1966  and  hit  an  all-time  high  in 
1977.  He  became  the  prototype  for  the 
barricaded  sniper,  a  peculiarly  American 
criminal  who  has  since  become  the  least 
predictable  and  most  destructive  killer 
yet  to  evolve  in  the  galler)-  of  crime. 

The  barricaded  sniper  is  not  a  "wild 
man"  suddenly  possessed  with  an  ir- 
revocable urge  to  start  shooting.  More 
than  likely,  he  has  planned  his  attack  for 
months  or  even  years  in  advance. 
(Howard  Unruh  planned  a  series  of 
thirteen  murders  tico  i/cars  before  he 
actually  committed  them  in  Camden, 
New  Jersey.)  He  is  rarely  a  psvchotic, 
but  rather  an  ego-disharmonious  Lndi- 
\-idual  who  suffers  from  an  incapacity  to 
deal  with  an  unresolved  inner  conflict 
which  threatens  the  balance  of  his  dailv 
existence.  Charles  Whitman,  for  exam- 
ple, was  rife  \\-ith  hatred  for  his  father, 
and  his  psychiatrist  characterized  Whit- 
man  as  "oozing  with  hostHiU."  Deeper 
investigation  into  Whitmans  life  showed 
him  to  be  a  compulsive  gambler  and  a 
brutal  and  domineering  husband.  He 
often  flew  into  rages.  The  Marine  Corps 
had  court-martialed  him  for  usur\'.  The 
real  Charles  Whitman  was  a  man  full  of 
an-xiet)-,  fear,  and  hatred. 

There  are  too  many  other  men  like 
Charles  Whitman.  The\-  anguish  silently 


and  show  little  evidence  of  the  critical 
mass  of  volatile  emotions  seething 
within  them.  They  are  constantly 
threatened  with  losing  control  of  the 
quiet  facade  they  fight  to  maintain, 
hoping  it  will  camouflage  their  suppres- 
sed fears.  Their  struggle  eventually 
becomes  one  solely  of  control,  of  main- 
taining composure.  Their  greatest  fear  is 
the  awareness  that  their  repressions  will 
suddenly  erupt  violently  and  uncontrol- 
lably. 

Their  facades  are  usually  so  convincing 
that  even  close  famDy  members  are  not 
aware  of  any  serious  character  disorder; 
in  fact,  they  are  often  described  in 
glowing  terms:  nice,  friendly,  never  or 
rarely  in  trouble,  intelligent,  but  perhaps 
a  bit  withdrawn  or  quiet. 

A  primary  reason  sniping  is  becoming 
such  a  rapidly  growing  problem  is  the 
nature  of  the  weapon.  The  firearm,  and 
particularly  the  rifle,  directly  and 
anonymously  extends  the  range  of  an 
individual's  personal  violence.  No  other 
weapon  is  so  capable  of  simulating  a 
direct,  willful  extension  of  power.  An 
Army  sniper  characterized  the  bullet  he 
shot  from  hiding  at  an  unsuspecting 
victim  as  part  of  himself:  "I  could  see  it 
hit  and  knock  the  man  down,  just  as  if 
I'd  run  out  there  myself  and  hit  him  with 
my  fist.  In  a  strange  way  the  bullet  was 
part  of  me — it  had  my  mind — it  went 
where  I  wanted  it  to,  and  it  did  what  I 
wanted  it  to  do." 

The  projectile  is  an  extension  of 
personal  power.  The  use  of  that  power 
can  be  anonymous  and  detached,  such 
as  in  the  role  of  the  long-range  artillery 
gunner  or  the  bombardier — neither  wit- 
nesses the  results  of  his  acts.  That  power 
can  also  be  used  as  a  deliberate  projec- 
tion of  an  individual's  aggressive  hatred, 
frustration,  or  politics,  on  a  one-to-one 
basis — aggressor  to  victim — where  the 
act  is  completed  only  with  the  death  of 
the  victim.  The  sniper's  weapon  in- 
creases the  range  of  his  own  power  from 
the  distance  his  fist  can  extend  to  any 
distance  a  projectile  can  travel,  in  some 
cases  a  mile  or  more. 

In  an  apparent  contradiction,  the  sniper 
is  removed  and  involved  at  the  same 
time.  He  demands  the  psychic  and 
physical  distance  he  needs  to  feel  safe, 
and  yet  he  needs  to  be  close  enough  to 
his  victim  that  he  can  see  him  hit.  A 
sniper  wants  to  see  the  result  of  his 
aggression,  and  so  his  act  is  a  very 
personal  one.  Snipers  do  not  run  amuck, 
because  they  are  deliberate  killers,  no 
matter  what  their  mental  states.  One  of 
the  reasons  they  are  such  efficient  killers 
is  the  coolness  they  ordinarily  display 
during  the  attack;  they  act  with  frighten- 
ing deliberation. 

A  startling  pattern  is  emerging  in  a 
sample  study  of  sixty-six  barricaded 
sniper  incidents  being  studied  at  Virginia 
Commonwealth  University  and  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Criminology  and 
Criminal  Law  at  the  University  of 


Pennsylvania.  Of  all  the  snipers  involved 
in  the  sample  cases,  all  were  male  and  89 
percent  were  between  the  ages  of  sixteen 
and  thirty-four,  with  31  percent  being 
between  the  ages  of  twenty-two  and 
twenty-six.  (Whitman  was  twenty-five.) 
All  were  American.  In  fact,  of  a//  types  of 
sociopathic,  nonpolitical  sniping  inci- 
dents, over  99  percent  happen  in  the 
United  States.  (In  most  countries,  arms 
are  too  difficult  to  come  by  and  there  are 
usually  stiff  punishments  for  those 
caught  owning  them.) 

The  barricaded  snipers  in  the  sample 
were  responsible  for  426  victims  and  196 
deaths,  including  30  suicides.  The  bar- 
ricaded sniper  is  markedly  self- 
destructive,  so  much  so  that  some  police 
units  refer  to  him  as  a  "kamikaze" 
sniper.  While  the  suicide  rate  among 
murderers  in  the  United  States  is  4 
percent  (compared  to  a  high  of  30 
percent  in  Great  Britain),  the  suicide  rate 
among  barricaded  snipers  in  the  sample 
was  slightly  over  40  percent,  ten  times 
the  national  average.  The  barricaded 
sniper  is  much  more  likely  to  die  from 
his  own  bullet  than  from  someone  else's. 

Twenty  years  ago  incidents  of  young, 
primarily  middle-class  men  holing  up 
and  shooting  indiscriminately  were  rare; 
they  occurred,  but  seldomly,  and  were 
quickly  dismissed  as  anomalies.  The  rate 
of  incidents  began  to  climb  noticeably  in 
the  1960s  and  dramatically  in  the  1970s. 
Overall,  barricaded  sniper  incidents  have 
increased  nearly  500  percent  since  the 
1960s,  and  1,400  percent  since  the  1950s. 
Sociopathic  sniping  in  general,  especially 
hit-and-run  sniping,  has  been  increasing 
at  an  even  faster  rate.  (Barricaded  sniper 
incidents  account  for  about  3  percent  of 
the  esfimated  5,000  sniping  incidents 
which  occur  yearly  in  the  United  States.) 

Snipers  like  the  rifle  because  of  its 
relatively  flat  trajectory.  The  primary 
reason  they  become  snipers  is  the  need 
to  feel  in  full  control  of  their  violence. 
The  invisible  bullet  is  an  abstraction  of  a 
power  which  has  the  illusion  of  emanat- 
ing from  the  will  and  not  from  the  end  of 
a  disassociated  rifle  barrel.  (The  fact  that 
the  Army  sniper  felt  that  the  bullet  he 
fired  hacl  his  own  mind  demonstrates 
the  humanlike  quality  he  attributed  to 
it.)  If  the  flight  of  a  bullet  is  almost  the 
same  as  a  sniper's  line  of  vision  (and  for 
all  intents  and  purposes  it  is  the  same), 
then  it  is  easy  for  him  to  conceive  of  the 
bullet  as  an  extension  of  his  mind  and  an 
actual  part  of  himself.  Rifle,  bullet,  and 
shooter  do  not  work  independently,  they 
are  one  and  the  same. 

A  sociopathic  sniper,  particularly  the 
barricaded  sniper,  strikes  out  of  rage;  the 
firing  of  a  rifle  is  often  a  tension  release. 
If  the  rage  has  been  suppressed  for  years 
and  suddenly  fulminates  in  an  expres- 
sion of  violence,  it  is  likely  to  be 
limitless.  Barricaded  snipers  almost 
never  give  up;  they  are  either  killed  or 
captured.  Their  violence  is  a  striking  out 
against  the  faceless  oppression  they  can 


no  longer  deal  with,  which  in  turn, 
becomes  the  anonymous  faces  of  their 
victims. 

In  another  apparent  contradiction,  the 
sniper  is  both  impersonal  and  personal 
with  his  violence.  He  finds  his  relation- 
ship with  his  victim  important  and  yet 
will  not  confront  him.  Even  though  a 
sniper  may  try  to  kill  as  many  people  as 
he  can,  he  is  not  interested  in  killing 
them  all  at  once,  as  a  bomber  might  do. 
The  sniper  is  intimately  involved  because 
his  act  is  passionate  and  rebellious.  The 
rebellion  may  not  be  totally  against  the 
society  he  feels  might  have  victimized 
him,  but  also  against  his  own  unsuccess- 
ful efforts  to  suppress  his  inevitable  rage. 

Violent  crime  in  the  United  States  has 
been  steadily  trending  towards  the  im- 
personal. The  relationship  between  vic- 
tim and  victimizer  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly obscure.  The  murder  clearance  rate 
(the  percentage  of  arrests  made  in 
murder  cases)  has  dropped  from  93 
percent  fifteen  years  ago  to  78  percent 
today.  The  percentage  of  crimes  involv- 
ing the  use  of  guns  in  the  same  time 
period  has  risen  steadily,  from  54  per- 
cent to  66  percent;  and  the  number  of 
murder  cases  involving  strangers  has 
doubled  in  the  past  fifteen  years,  from  12 
percent  to  24  percent. 

There  are  some  90  million  guns 
circulating  privately  in  the  United  States. 
The  ready  availability  of  firearms  con- 
tributes to  the  mayhem;  no  one  ques- 
tions that.  Ironically,  the  kinds  of  gun 
control  legislation  presently  being  pro- 
posed by  the  government  will  do  noth- 
ing to  curtail  this  breed  of  violence. 
(Nothing  will,  short  of  the  complete 
abolition  of  firearms — an  unlikely  event.) 
This  country  will  have  to  learn  to  accept 
certain  violence  as  the  price  it  must  pay 
for  the  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms 
freely.  The  victims  of  barricaded  snipers, 
like  the  snipers  themselves,  are  the 
victims  of  an  impersonal  society.  As  long 
as  there  are  young  men,  some  of  them 
juveniles,  who  can  no  longer  cope  with 
the  pressures  they  constantly  strive  to 
control,  there  will  be  dramatic  incidents 
of  massive  violence.  These  men  are  the 
time  bombs  within  our  society,  and  they 
will  extend  their  rage  to  hundreds  of 
other  unsuspecting,  innocent  people. 
There  is  little  we  can  do  to  detect  the 
symptoms;  the  violence  is  ordinarily 
sudden  and  without  warning.  Murder, 
like  too  many  other  aspects  of  our 
society,  is  becoming  impersonal.  D 
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sniping  attack  upon  Larry  Flynt,  publisher  of 
Hustler  magazine. 


Creativity 

Where  does  the  spark  come  from?  How  is  it  harnessed? 


Earle  J.  Coleman  and  Marion  Garber 


'Tis  wise  to  learn;  'tis  God-like  to  create. 

— ^John  Godfrey  Saxe 

From  our  perspective,  creativity  in 
ancient  Greece  was  both  a  bane  and  a 
blessing  for  the  artist.  The  so-called 
creative  person  was  largely  regarded  as  a 
mouthpiece  or  instrument  through 
which  the  gods  expressed  themselves. 
Although  the  artist  himself  received  no 
commendation  for  giving  rise  to  the 
creative  product,  such  divine  interven- 
tion was  thought  to  insure  that  the 
creative  process  would  culminate  in  a 
laudable  work  of  art.  Thus,  this  Greek 
concept  of  afflation  at  once  diminished 
the  role  of  the  artist  and  elevated  the 
status  of  his  work. 

Actually,  the  Greeks  were  far  more 
preoccupied  with  art  as  a  reflection  of 
nature  than  with  art  as  a  means  of 
individual  expression.  Because  we  find  it 
hard  to  conceive  that  creativity  was  not 
always  the  hallmark  of  artistic  excellence, 
we  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  such  a 
notion  can  be  traced  to  an  approximate 
period  in  the  history  of  ideas.  Surely, 
creative  work  in  art  was  appreciated  as 
early  as  rationality  emerged  in  human 


beings.  But  the  preeminence  which  we 
confer  upon  creativity  today  is  traceable 
to  the  late  eighteenth  century.  Consider 
the  vocabulary  of  Romanticism,  which 
announced  a  new  concern  with  imagina- 
tion, inspiration,  self-expression,  genius, 
originality — in  a  word,  with  creativity. 

From  antiquity  to  the  Romantic  era,  a 
single  concept  of  creativity  prevailed.  To 
be  creative  was  to  bring  something  new 
into  being,  to  produce  or  bring  forth. 
Such  a  view  precluded  one  from  classify- 
ing a  scientist  as  a  creative  agent,  for  the 
scientist  was  regarded  as  a  discoverer 
rather  than  as  a  producer.  The  Roman- 
tics, however,  significantly  broadened 
the  meaning  of  creativity.  For 
Wordsworth,  creativity  involved  "the 
introduction  of  a  new  element  into  the 
intellectual  universe."  Thus  creativity 
came  to  mean  the  conjuring  up  of  new 
theories  or  ideas  as  well  as  the  making  of 
physical  objects.  Given  this  expanded 
definition,  it  became  possible  to  admit 
scientists  into  the  hallowed  circle  of 
creative  thinkers. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  to  say  that  we 
have  no  means  by  which  to  distinguish 
between  creativity  in  art  and  in  science. 


Two  possible  distinctions  readily  present 
themselves.  First,  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  scientist  is  bound  to  one  fixed 
methodology:  the  scientific  method, 
which  we  have  all  learned  at  one  time  or 
another  (Frame  a  hypothesis;  gather 
relevant  data;  experiment  as  needed;  and 
present  one's  findings  for  confirmation 
or  disconfirmation  by  others).  The  artist, 
by  contrast,  is  never  bound  to  any 
determinate  approach  or  methodology.  It 
may  very  well  be  that  the  stereotype  of 
the  artist  as  free,  spontaneous,  uncon- 
ventional, and  playful  and  the  stereot^'pe 
of  the  scientist  as  sober  or  conser\'ative 
both  flow  from  the  above  distinction. 

Second,  we  should  keep  in  mind  that 
science  is  characterized  by  a  problem 
solving  orientation.  Typically  the  scien- 
tist practices  his  activit\-  in  order  to  solve 
a  particular  problem  or  answer  a  sf>ecific 
question.  It  may  be  asked  whether  the 
problem  solving  model  of  science  is  as 
applicable  in  explaining  the  acti\-it}-  of 
artists.  Obviously,  an  artist  mav  plav  or 
"experiment"  without  having  any 
explicit  problem  in  mind  which  he  or  she 
wishes  to  solve.  The  British  philosopher 
R.  G.  Collingwood  reminds  us  of  this 


Coleman:  ■'Sheer  novel ti/  does  not  eonstitute  creativity.  Anyone  can  do  something  n'cird.' 
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Garber:    Many  disclaim  their  crcativitv. 


fact  in  his  own  theory  of  art  as 
expression.  For  him,  the  artist  is  as 
unaware  as  the  spectator  of  what  the 
final  product  will  be.  In  short,  Col- 
lingwood's  theory  speaks  to  cases  of 
creativity  in  which  the  artist  begins  with 
only  a  dim  or  nebulous  impression  and, 
in  effect,  only  knows  what  he  or  she  is 
doing  after  it  has  been  done. 

Naturally,  there  are  instances  in  which 
the  artist  begins  with  a  clear,  specific 
problem.  Isaac  Asimov,  for  example, 
tells  us  that  one  of  his  short  stories 
originated  with  a  deliberate  effort  to  take 
something  completely  unscientific  and 
couch  it  in  scientific  terminology  so  as  to 
make  it  plausible.  The  result  was  his 
story  "Pate  de  Foie  Gras,"  a  convincing 
tale  about  a  goose  capable  of  laying 
golden  eggs.  Nevertheless,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  artist  need  not  begin  his 
enterprise  with  a  definite  problem. 

Creativity  in  art  has  become  an  indis- 
putable touchstone  of  high  quality. 
Consider  the  eulogies  to  Picasso.  Again 
and  again,  he  has  been  praised  for  his 
prolific  output.  Witness  his  blue  period, 
rose  period,  cubistic  period,  and  surreal 
period.  "Everything  is  still  to  be  done, 
and  not  to  be  done  over  again, "he  said, 
reminding  us  that  one  who  simply 
repeats  the  past  is  a  mechanic,  not  an 
artist. 

Unfortunately,  the  primacy  which  we 
accord  creativity  is  not  without  an 
attendant  danger.  Many  today  confuse 
the  creative  with  the  merely  different. 
Democracy  and  tolerance,  when  trans- 
ferred from  a  political  to  an  aesthetic 
context,  have  ushered  in  an  "anything 
goes"  outlook.  As  early  as  the  eighteenth 
century,  Immanuel  Kant  warned  us  that 
being  unusual  is  not  sufficient  condition 
for  being  creative.  As  he  put  it,  there  can 
be  "original  nonsense."  In  other  words, 
sheer  novelty  does  not  constitute  creativ- 
ity. After  all,  anyone  can  do  something 
novel  or  weird,  such  as  pouring  concrete 
into  his  navel. 

If  such  a  hypothetical  example  appears 
outrageous,  we  need  only  remember  that 
actual  contemporary  cases  are  sometimes 
even  more  bizzare.  Recently,  Chris  Bur- 
den, an  artist  sponsored  by  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Museum,  fired  a  rifle 
into  his  own  arm — in  the  name  of  art. 
This  sort  of  act  indicates  the  need  to 
scrutinize  the  quality  of  the  artist's 
intentions.  For  a  novelty  to  be  creative,  it 
must  be  worthwhile.  The  novelty  must 
be,  for  instance,  emotionally  rich,  witty, 
ingenious,  psychologically  insightful,  or 
eye-appealing. 

Neither  phUosophers  nor 
psychologists  have  been  very  successful 
in  articulating  the  sequence  of  events 
which  characterize  the  creative  process. 
Kant  suggests  that  the  creative  process 
ceases  whenever  it  becomes  thematic, 
whenever  we  attend  to  it.  Possibly  the 
creative  thinker,  who  tries  to  introspect 
in  order  to  discern  aspects  of  the  creative 


process,  is  like  the  man  who  sets  an 
alarm  clock  in  order  that  he  can  observe 
himself  whUe  sleeping! 

In  an  illuminating  discussion  of  the 
creative  process,  Graham  Wallas  divides 
the  process  into  four  distinct  stages. 
First,  he  says,  there  is  a  period  of 
preparation  in  which  the  creator  be- 
comes aware  of  a  problem,  image,  idea, 
or  emotion.  This  initial  stage,  he  says,  is 
marked  by  indistinctness.  In  the  male- 
chauvinistic  language  of  the  twenties. 
Wallas  compares  this  state  of  conscious- 
ness to  a  "sea  of  indecision,  like  the  soul 
of  a  woman  making  up  her  mind." 

Second,  Wallas  speaks  of  an  incuba- 
tion period.  This  gestation  stage  is  a  sort 
of  renunciation  during  which  the  prob- 
lem recedes  from  consciousness.  Poetess 
Amy  Lowell  talks  about  dropping  the 
subject  "into  the  subconscious,  much  as 
one  drops  a  letter  into  the  mailbox." 

Third,  there  is  that  magical  moment 
which  Wallas  colloquially  calls  the  "aha! 
phenomenon."  This  he  identifies  as  "a 
period  or  event  of  'inspiration'  or  'in- 
sight.'" One  now  "sees"  the  way  to  spell 
out  his  concept. 

Fourth,  Wallas  says  there  foUows  a 
period  of  elaboration  or  verification 
during  which  the  idea  is  worked  out  in 
detail. 

Wallas  does  not  claim  that  every  artist 
necessarily  goes  through  each  of  these 
steps.  His  proposal  is  far  more  modest; 
he  views  his  account  as  a  general  pattern 
into  which  most  cases  of  creativity  will 
fit.  (It  is  interesting  to  note  the  sexual 
metaphors  which  apply  to  the  above 
description.  Stage  one  is  a  time  of 
conception;  stage  two  is  a  period  of 
pregnancy;  stages  three  and  four  suggest 
Isirth  and  the  labor  of  delivery.) 

Authors  such  as  Henry  James  admit 
that  they  cannot  explain  how  one  gets  or 
receives  "the  germ  of  a  story."  An 
anecdote  from  the  life  of  O.  Henry,  the 
short-story  writer,  illustrates  the  point. 
While  having  lunch  with  O.  Henry,  an 
interviewer  asked  him  where  his  ideas 
came  from.  O.  Henry  picked  up  a  menu, 
told  the  reporter  that  ideas  were 
everywhere,  and  then  proceeded  to 
create  on  the  spot  one  of  his  better 
known  stories,  "Springtime  a  la  Carte." 

Wallas  has  been  unduly  criticized  for 
telescoping  all  the  real  mystery  of 
creativity  into  his  second  stage.  In  short, 
some  have  maintained  that  the  real 
puzzle  of  "creativity"  has  simply  been 
left  unexplained  by  Wallas's  use  of  the 
equally  problematic  term  inspiration.  Cer- 
tainly, Wallas  leaves  much  in  the  dark 
when  he  employs  the  catch-all  term 
inspiration.  But  in  failing  to  offer  a 
satisfactory  explication  of  what  inspira- 
tion means,  he  is  in  good  company.  No 
other  writer  with  whom  I  am  familiar  has 
succeeded  in  giving  a  more  satisfactory 
account.  Moreover,  Wallas  has  provided 
a  model  which  does  characterize  a  large 
number  of  cases  of  creativity. 


Yet,  we  must  not  interpret  Wallas's 
theory  so  as  to  oversimplify  the  creative 
act.  Consider  stage  four,  elaboration. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  this  phase 
from  including  the  appearances  of  fresh 
ideas,  new  periods  of  incubation,  and 
the  subsequent  dawnings  of  additional 
inspirations.  In  essence,  creativity  is 
more  complex  than  any  four-part  scheme 
would  suggest. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  offer  a 
generalization,  then  a  suggestion,  and 
lastly  an  admonition.  First,  the  generali- 
zation. There  never  was  a  creative  artist, 
scientist,  philosopher,  religionist,  or 
leader  of  any  kind  who  did  not  do  two 
things:  draw  from  and  depart  from  his  or 
her  intellectual  tradition.  Next,  I  wish  to 
suggest  that  often  the  most  valuable  data 
for  understanding  creativity  is  to  be 
derived  by  attending  to  any  sketches, 
drafts,  or  preliminary  studies  which  the 
creative  genius  has  left  behind.  Often- 
times they  prove  more  enlightening  than 
actual  conversations  with  the  artist  or 
quotations  from  the  artist's  diary,  letters, 
or  treatises. 

The  following  gentle  warning  is  in- 
tended to  remind  or  inform  rather  than 
to  dissuade  certain  would-be  creative 
artists  of  today.  Those  who  are  gravitat- 
ing toward  conceptual  art,  toward  an 
emphasis  upon  concepts  instead  of 
percepts,  should  be  advised  of  one  fact. 
Their  work  will  be  evaluated  accord- 
ingly. Their  concepts  will  be  judged  in 
terms  of  profoundity,  complexity,  sub- 
tlety, sensitivity,  penetration,  and  in- 
sightfulness  alongside  the  concepts  of 
Plato  and  Spinoza,  not  to  mention  the 
ideas  of  Picasso,  Freud,  Einstein,  Con- 
fucius, and  Buddha.  D 

Earle].  Coleman,  associate  professor  of  phi- 
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Living  more  creatively 

Creativity  is  an  immense  concept,  multi- 
faceted,  complex,  ambiguous,  elusive, 
difficult,  and  demanding.  As  we  probe 
the  territory,  we  are  confronted  with  the 
paradox  that  creativity,  by  its  very 
nature,  is  in  large  part  unknowable: 
Surprise,  unpredictability,  and  mystery 
characterize  its  occurrence.  Accepting 
that,  however,  we  can  still  understand 
much  about  how  the  creative  process 
works,  what  a  creative  person  is  like, 
what  conditions  foster  creativeness  in 
individuals  and  in  society,  and  ways  in 
which  we  can  cultivate  creativity  in  our 
daily  lives. 

Some  people  think  of  creativity  as 
painting  by  numbers,  gluing  Popsicle 
sticks  in  prescribed  form,  or  punching 
out  precut  paper  petals  from  a  kit  and 


slotting  them  together.  Others  say  all 
they  need  is  a  can  of  spray  paint  and  a 
subway  car.  Some  find  creative  satisfac- 
tion in  nurturing  backyard  gardens  or 
experimenting  in  watercolors.  Still  others 
reserve  the  term  creative  for  Einstein's 
formulations,  Shakespeare's  finest  plays, 
da  Vinci's  paintings,  or  Marie  Curie's 
work. 

If  making  ballyhoo  or  bread  or  babies 
can  all  be  seen  as  creative,  how  do  we 
distinguish  between  the  making  of  virtu- 
ally anything  ordinary  and  the  kind  of 
creating  which  gives  rise  to  insightful 
resolution  of  human  conflict  or  great 
scientific  breakthroughs  or  universally 
meaningful  works  of  art?  The  difference 
appears  to  be  one  not  of  kind  but  of 
degree. 

Many  of  the  people  who  disclaim  their 
own  creativity  simply  do  not  recognize  it 
in  its  rudimentary  form.  What  they 
consider  creative  is  either  so  foreign  or 
frightening  or  both,  that  admitting  to  the 
notion  of  a  fledgling  creativity  in  them- 
selves strains  the  limits  of  their  self- 


concept.  When  one  likens  sophisticated 
creative  expression  to  simple  making 
that  has  been  amplified,  reworked, 
extended,  and  edited,  then  the  idea  of 
one's  own  creativity  becomes  more 
palatable.  If  one  brings  ideas,  objects, 
behaviors,  and  so  on  into  existence  only 
along  known  pathways,  by  approved 
routes,  in  familiar  territory,  then  the 
results  will  be  only  ordinary — creating 
according  to  prescription.  Only  to  the 
degree  that  the  maker  goes  beyond  the 
already  known  into  new  territory'  will 
creativity  be  extended  along  the  scale  of 
possibility  and  the  results  considered 
"more  creative." 

All  of  us,  whether  we  have  wanted  to 
or  not,  have  been  confronted  with  the 
distressing  situation  of  discovering  that 
our  beliefs,  habits,  or  kno^\•ledge  are 
inadequate  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
difficulties  in  which  we  find  ourselves. 
We  live  in  a  world  that  constantly  shifts, 
even  as  we  tr\'  to  hold  onto  familiar  ideas 
and  ways  of  being.  Far-reaching  innova- 
tions emerge  consistently  from  the 


technological  and  rest-arch  community, 
In  a  sense,  the  world  grows  steadily 
smaller  and  faster  and  more  complex  as 
more  people  live  closer  and  closer 
together.  In  the  blur  of  spjeed,  the  weight 
of  sheer  numbers,  and  the  deluge  of 
information  and  misinformation,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  many  of  us  tend  to  cling 
desperately  to  what  we  have  known  in 
the  past. 

But  truly  new  ideas  develop,  old 
institutions  are  shaken  clear  through  to 
their  foundations,  and  our  very  survival 
as  living  beings  depends  on  accepting 
the  need  for  basic  changes  in  our 
socio-political,  economic,  ecological, 
educational,  interpersonal,  and  institu- 
tional orientations.  Great  courage  and 
energy  are  required  to  tackle  the  difficul- 
ties of  changing  with  a  changing  world, 
not  to  mention  the  possibility  of  eventu- 
ally guiding  desired  changes  rather  than 
continually  cleaning  up  after  undesirable 
ones  have  occurred.  This  mandates  a 
positive,  constructive,  courageous,  and 
creative  attitude. 

Creativity,  which  very  often  in  the 
past  has  been  directed  toward  producing 
art  or  solving  specific  problems,  must 
now  be  utilized  as  a  means  of  our 
becoming  more  effective  in  handling  the 
growing  pains  of  a  world  in  feverish 
transition.  Goodness  knows,  we  need 
the  arts  and  our  artists.  Goodness 
knows,  we  need  problem  solving  cajja- 
bilihes.  But  we  also  need  to  move  toward 
becoming  more  creative  indi\-iduals,  so 
that  we  may  continue  to  have  the 
adaptabiUt)'  and  resilience  to  deal  \s-ith  a 
variety  of  new  and  demanding 
circumstances — a  necessitv'  if  we  are  to 
live  with  any  sense  of  equanimit\'  in  a 
world  fraught  with  chaos  and  crisis. 

Although  creative  people  have  been 
described  in  various  wavs,  the  list  of 
their  major  characteristics  appears  fairly 
stable.  They  are  usually  capable  of 
producing  many  ideas  quickly — ideas 
that  are  unusual  or  original.  Thev  are 
internally  motivated,  curious,  sensitive 
to  problematic  situations,  capable  of 
suspending  judgment,  taking  risks,  and 
foUowing  an  independent  path  in  think- 
ing and  beha\ing.  Highly  creative  people 
are  more  open  to  their  experience  in 
physical,  emotional,  spiritual,  and  intel- 
lectual realms  than  are  others.  Thev  can 
work  through  inhibitions,  habits,  and 
other  restraints  to  creative  expression. 

The  more  creative  a  person  appears, 
the  more  constructive  creative  energ\'  he 
or  she  expends  on  chosen  projects.  This 
person  usually  sees  himself  or  herself  as 
different  from  others  and  is  more  likely 
to  be  less  authoritarian  and  less  needful 
or  accepting  of  external  authorih.  The 
really  telling  characteristics  seem  to  be 
belief  in  oneself,  seeing  the  self  as  the 
authorit\-,  a  willingness  to  be  open  to  all 
aspects  of  the  self  as  well  as  to 
surrounding  Ufe,  the  courage  to  stand 
alone,  and  the  willingness  to  ^vork  hard 


Illustration  by  Bob  Reynolds 


and  see  things  through.  As  one  focuses 
on  enhancing  creativity,  these  charac- 
teristics can  evolve  and  be  strengthened. 

In  very  creative  people,  physiological 
reactivity  is  much  higher  than  in  the  less 
creative;  and  in  terms  of  mental  activity, 
the  more  creativity  one  evidences,  the 
broader  the  range  of  mental  powers 
being  utilized.  Physiological  arousal  in- 
tegrated with  more  general  use  of  mental 
powers  results  in  a  fuller-functioning, 
more  creative,  more  "whole"  person. 
The  more  highly  creative,  the  more  total 
the  functioning. 

The  need  to  change  gives  rise  to 
creativity,  hideed,  creativity  is  impossi- 
ble without  change.  The  inclination 
toward  change  meets  its  counterpart  in 
the  patterning  tendency.  Not  everything 
changing  any  old  way  all  the  time;  but 
rather,  change  tempered  by  the  pattern- 
ing propensity  so  evident  in  our  thinking 
and  throughout  nature.  In  order  to  grow 
creatively,  one  must  leave  stability, 
swing  way  out  onto  the  high-change  end 
of  the  spectrum  letting  go  of  familiar 
parameters  of  "knowing,"  leap  head 
long  into  ambiguity  and  uncharted  terri- 
tory, and  hang  on  until  a  new  stability 
can  be  wrought. 

Yes,  it  is  frightening.  Yes,  letting  go  of 
the  familiar  can  be  painful.  Yes,  courage 
is  needed  and  a  trust  that  one  will  make 
it  through  to  the  new  equOibrium.  Yet  we 
know  we  can  do  this.  We  have  all  done  it 
in  some  way  at  some  time.  As  we  focus 
on  the  times  when  we  have  responded 
to  a  need  for  growth  by  growing,  we  can 
gain  confidence  in  our  ability  to  respond 
in  a  positive,  constructive  way  to  the 
difficulties  that  we  face  in  our  interper- 
sonal relations,  work  situations,  com- 
munity involvements,  and  to  pressing 
national  and  international  problems. 

Exploring  in  ourselves  those  areas  of 
ability  described  as  characteristic  of 
highly  creative  people  can  help  us  in  the 
journey  toward  making  full  use  of  our 
innate  creative  potential.  As  we  practice 
discrete  actions  such  as  coming  up  with 
lots  of  ideas  (instead  of  stopping  with 
one  or  two),  or  tolerating  strange 
thoughts,  or  letting  intuitive  hunches 
surface,  these  may  strengthen  our  over- 
all creative  ability.  And  over  a  period  of 
time,  we  may  discover  that  we  are 
indeed  living  more  creatively  and  han- 
dling our  difficulties  in  ways  that  give 
greater  satisfaction.  D 

The  above  text  has  been  adapted  from  an 
article  written  by  Marion  Garber,  a  1972 
interior  design  graduate  of  VCU.  Garber 
developed  her  own  doctoral  degree  program  in 
the  area  of  creativity  at  Union  Graduate 
School,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio.  Last  spring 
she  taught  a  course  through  the  VCU  Office 
of  Continuing  Education  entitled  "Dance  of 
the  Self,"  in  which  she  drew  upon  her 
training  and  teaching  experience  in  dance  and 
sensory  awareness.  Garber  also  has  con- 
ducted personal  growth  workshops  in  the 
Richmond  area. 


Bedno:  "When  I  went  to  art  school,  creativity  was  considered  a  mystical  process." 
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len  who  create  talk  about  the  process 


an  hour  or  a  half-hour  a  day  as  an  outlet 
from  the  pressure  of  studying  medicine. 

"The  reason  that  I  play  the  violin  now 
is  that  I  was  too  good  to  give  it  up.  Also, 
as  long  as  I  can  retain  a  certain  amount 
of  ability,  I  can  still  continue  playing  on 
an  amateur  basis.  After  I  had  been  here 
six  years,  the  Richmond  Symphony 
came  into  being,  and  it  provides  a 
wonderful  outlet. 

"I  practice  every  evening  unless  I  have 
to  go  out.  By  and  large,  after  a  full  day's 
work,  I  have  my  dinner  and  right  after 
dinner,  I  practice,  which  is  my  means  of 
relaxation. 

"Music  and  medicine  are  a  very  good 
marriage,  actually.  If  you  go  back  into 
history,  there  are  two  good  examples  of 
that.  Billroth,  who  was  a  famous  sur- 
geon, was  a  violinist  and  was  a  personal 
friend  of  Brahms.  In  fact,  Brahms  dedi- 
cated some  of  his  string  quartets  to  this 
man.  Then  there  was  the  Russian 
composer  Borodin,  who  was  a  chemist. 
Chemists  who  were  associated  with 
Borodin  thought  he  ought  to  give  up 
music  and  his  musician  friends  thought 
he  ought  to  give  up  chemistry.  Now,  he 
wasn't  the  greatest  Russian  composer, 
but  he  has  an  output  that  is  well  known 
and  in  the  repertory. 

"When  I  am  at  work  I  am  all  involved 
and  may  not  have  much  chance  to  think 
about  music.  But,  music,  of  course,  is 
something  that  you  can  call  to  mind  at 
any  time.  Themes  can  run  through  your 


Designer 
ED  BEDNO 

Associate  professor  of  communication  arts 
ami  design 

"When  I  went  to  art  school  creativity 
was  considered  a  mystical  process  that 
no  one  would  ever  be  able  to  analyze  or 
teach.  For  example,  for  a  long,  long 
time  nobody  ever  bothered  asking  crea- 
tive people,  'How  do  you  arrive  at  an 
idea  or  a  solution?'  In  the  last  twenty 
years  a  lot  has  been  done  to  develop 
systems  of  teaching  creativity. 

"It  is  not  possible  any  longer  to  simply 
say,  'There  is  no  way  we  can  teach 
creativity.  We  hope  you'll  be  inspired.' 
That's  what  they  used  to  tell  us  in  art 
school,  that  you  had  to  wait  around  for 
something  to  happen.  In  most  cases  it 
never  happened,  unless  you  were  an 
extraordinarily  gifted  person  who  didn't 
need  the  school  anyhow. 

"As  I  read  histories  of  painters  and 
musicians,  I  am  always  struck  by  the  fact 
that  either  consciously  or  unconsciously 
they  all  go  through  the  same  process. 
So,  to  me  creativity  is  not  all  that  much 
of  a  mystery.  Not  that  you  can  guarantee 
creativity,  but  you  can  expose  people  to 
the  fundamentals  of  creativity  the  way 
you  can  expose  them  to  grammar  or 
basic  mathematics. 

"One  of  the  biggest  complaints  I  have 
with  education,  particularly  with  grade 
schools  and  high  schools,  is  the  em- 
phasis on  subjects  rather  than  processes. 
I  think  the  teaching  of  creative  processes 
would  be  much  more  valuable  than 
learning  information  about  something. 
Because  once  you  have  the  ability  to  tap 
your  own  creative  processes,  you  can 
learn  a  tremendous  amount  on  your 
own." 


Violinist 

SAUL  KAY,  M.D. 

Chairman,  Division  of  Surgical  Patlwlogy 

"When  I  went  to  medical  school  I  had  to 

give  up  studying  the  violin.  The  violin 

then  became  something  I  would  practice       Jarrett:  "Tlic  composer  only  half  fiiiishcs  the  work.  The  ptif.irmcr  lias  to  bring  it  to  life." 


mind  no  matter  what  you  do.  When  I  am 
playing  music  I  usually  forget  whatever 
trials  and  tribulations  I  might  have  at 
work." 

Composer/ Conductor 
JACK  JARRETT 

Conductor,  VCU  Symphony  Orchestra 

"People  in  the  arts  get  singled  out  as 

being  creative  because  they  have  a 
product.  1  think  creativity  is  a  way  of 
thinking;  it  is  a  way  of  Living.  Plent\'  of 
people  can  write  music  or  paint  a  picture 
without  necessarily  being  creative,  with- 
out solving  any  kind  of  new  problem. 
They  may  be  just  repeating  something 
they  already  know  or  understand. 

"Some  composers  work  strictly  on 
paper.  A  certain  superioritv'  is  felt,  I 
think,  in  being  able  to  compose  directly 
on  paper  without  going  to  the  keyboard. 
I  personally  find  it  useful  to  be  able  to 
hear  the  sounds.  I  can  hear  a  lot  more 
subtleties  than  if  I  am  simplv  working 
with  pitches  on  paper. 

"I  tr}-  to  write  each  piece  as  something 
unto  itself.  I  don't  have  anv  specific  stvle 
that  I  write  everything  in  or  even  anv 
specific  approach.  Once  I  get  started  on  a 
piece  of  music  I  tr\'  to  let  it  have  its  o\sti 
life  and  dictate  to  me  what  it  needs  to  be. 

"In  music,  the  composer  onlv  half 
finishes  the  work.  The  performing  artist 


has  to  bring  it  to  life.  A  tremendous 
amount  of  creativity  goes  into  interpreta- 
tion, into  performance.  That's  true  even 
when  I  conduct  my  own  work.  I  have 
to  approach  it  differently  as  a  conductor 
than  I  would  as  a  composer." 


Poet 

GARY  SANGE 

Assistatit  Professor  of  English 

"I  started  perhaps  to  become  a  poet 
when  I  was  a  stick  horse  kid.  1  used  to 
have  a  herd  of  about  fifteen  brooms  and 
mops  that  I'd  keep  on  my  mom's  back 
porch.  I  had  no  problem  suspending  my 
disbelief  that  I  was  a  horse.  A  neighbor 
had  a  real  horse  and  I  would  go  eat  grass 
with  it. 

"Keats  talks  about  something  very 
similar.  As  he  was  looking  through  his 
window  at  Hampstead,  Keats  saw  a 
pigeon  pecking  gravel,  and  before  he 
knew  it  he  had  gravel  on  his  chin.  Keats 
apparently  had  put  his  head  through  the 
window  so  that  he  could  feel  what  it 
was  like  to  peck  gravel  himself.  That  he 
calls  'negative  capability.'  Another  way 
of  putting  it  is  deliberately  making  no 
distinction  between  subject  and  object — 
just  a  complete  merger  of  vision  and 
thing. 

"Well,  I  think  I  was  easily  doing  that 
as  a  child.  I  would  also  guess  that  this 
maybe  is  no  special  ability  of  an  artist  or 
a  poet.  My  son — whether  he  is  a  poet  or 
not — at  least  has  this  ability  and  so  does 
my  daughter.  So,  for  me  there  is  that 
Romantic  idea  of  the  origins  of  poetry." 


Painter 

MURRY  DEPILLARS 

Dfflii,  School  of  the  Arts 

"The  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Painting  and  Printmaking,  Richard 
Kevorkian,  talks  about  a  passion.  He 
says  that  without  the  passion  you'll 
never  be  an  artist.  Although  many  of  my 
drawings  are  historical  in  base,  there  is 
still  a  passion  to  interpret  what  it  is  that 
I've  read,  what  it  is  I've  experienced.  But 
the  passion  is  rational.  Some  people  who 
are  not  artists  assume  that  because  you 
use  the  word;;flssio)i,  that  it  is  irrational. 

"Once  I  surrender  to  the  image  and  to 
those  forces  in  me  that  are  demanding 
that  I  turn  that  image  out,  then  it  is  up  to 
the  world  to  decide  whether  or  not  I 
produced  that  piece  of  work  because  I 
am  a  product  of  my  parents  and  whether 
it  differs  from  the  products  of  a  white 
person  or  an  Oriental.  That  is  the 
question  that  the  viewer  wUl  have  to  ask 
and  answer.  I  am  not  going  to  answer 
that  question  for  him. 

"Contrary  to  popular  opinion,  paint- 


Sange:  "7  started  perhaps  to  hecojiic  a  poet  when  I  was  a  stick  horse  kid." 


DePillars:  "Contrary  to  popular  opinion,  painting  is  a  very  intellectual  activity." 
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Iverson:  "/  Jmtc  weaving.  But  I  get  the  end  product  I  want,  so  it  is  okai/  to  do  it. " 


Carrier:    There  is  really  )io  aiHDil-garde.  no  more  uiodern  music.  Today,  anything  goes.  ' 


ing  is  a  very  iiitellectual  activity.  One  of 
the  prevailing  notions  about  artists  is 
that  they  go  into  a  studio  and  wjmething 
magical  happens,  that  they  are  control- 
led by  some  force  and  all  of  a  sudden  an 
image  is  on  the  canvas.  That  is  one  of  th*r 
mystiques  nonartists  have  put  on  artists. 
Art  is  a  very  intellectual  activity." 


Weaver 

SUSAN  IVERSON 

Instructor  uj  crafts 

"I  hate  weaving.  I  just  hate  it.  It's 
tedious.  It  is  hard  work.  It  is  'factory 
work'  a  lot  of  the  time.  It  is  hard  on  your 
feet  and  hard  on  your  back  and  hard  on 
your  fingers.  It's  not  pleasant.  But  I  get 
the  end  product  that  I  want,  so  right 
now  it  is  okay  to  do  it. 

"If  I  could  get  the  end  product  some 
other  way  besides  weaving,  I'm  sure  I 
would  do  it,  but  right  now  I  can't.  So,  if 
my  ideas  change,  my  medium  will 
change.  I'm  not  locked  into  being  a 
weaver  because  I  just  love  to  sit  at  my 
loom  all  day.  No.  And  because  of  that  I 
cannot  weave  pillows  or  shawls  or  any 
kind  of  production  stuff  to  support 
myself.  There  is  no  fascination  with  that. 

"I've  tried  a  lot  of  things,  but  there  are 
certain  visual  and  physical  densities  that 
a  hea\7  tapestr\'  has  that,  say,  a  canvas 
doesn't  have.  It  is  a  kind  of  an  object 
qualit)'.  It  is  not  an  illusion;  it  is  an 
object. 

"Right  now  I  am  going  through  a 
change  in  my  w^ork,  and  images  and 
Ulusions  are  becoming  more  important. 
Now  they're  basically  in  a  woN'en  format, 
but  I  can  see  that  there  is  a  possibiIit\' 
that  they  could  change  to  a  combination 
of  some  painted,  some  woven,  depend- 
ing on  the  surface  qualities  I  need." 


'Musical  engineer' 
LORAN  CARRIER 
Associate  professor  of  music 

"I  find  conventional  instruments  ver\' 
limiting.  Their  vocabular\'  does  not  suit 
mv  expression;  so,  I  use  electronic 
instruments,  which  are  far  more  diverse 
in  all  their  aspects.  They  go  higher  and 
lower  than  conventional  instruments, 
and  thev  are  louder  and  ha\"e  more  wave 
forms  to  work  with. 

"I  tr\'  to  create  what  vou  might  call  a 
sonic  panorama.  I  don't  reallv  work  with 
melodies  and  harmonies  and  things  of 
that  nature.  I've  gone  bevond  that. 
Melodies  and  harmonies  are,  to  me. 
something  that  we  have  done  awav  \s'ith 
in  the  evolution  of  music.  In  a  sense . 
thev  no  longer  ser\-e  our  needs. 

"Todav  there  is  reallv  no  a\ant-garde. 
There  is  no  more  modem  music.  Todav, 
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anything  goes.  There  is  no  one  basic 
style  anymore.  We  have  all  kinds  of 
styles.  There  are  people  who  stiU  write  in 
an  excessively  Romantic  style,  and  I  call 
them  regressionists. 

"1  foUow  my  standards  rather  than  the 
dictates  of  a  composed  audience.  Sir 
Edward  Elgar,  a  very  conventional  com- 
poser of  the  late-Victorian  age,  said  it 
best:  T  don't  study  history,  I  make 
history.'  And  that  is  the  kind  of  attitude  1 
have.  My  pieces  should  be  making 
history. 

"I  think  anybody  who  is  trying  for  the 
beautiful  today  is  really  out  of  his  basket. 
Not  that  beauty  is  such  a  bad  thing,  but  I 
think  most  artists  should  strive  a  little 
higher  than  that. 

"As  I  listen  to  older  styles  of  music,  I 
find  my  mind,  my  taste,  slipping  back  in 
time.  1  listen  to  the  so-called  classics 
primarUy  for  time  warping,  for  memory 
enhancement,  to  see  how  things 
sounded  then.  But  I  do  not  in  any  way 
worship  the  past.  The  big  danger  in 
worshiping  the  past  is  that  you  spend  so 
much  time  in  the  past  that  you  have  no 
idea  of  what  the  present  is  all  about.  This 
nostalgia  that  we  have  in  this  country 
today  is  an  aesthetic  cop-out.  I'm  no 
youngster,  but  there  is  no  way  I  would 
trade  today  for  twenty  or  forty  years  ago. 
I  live  in  the  present  and  the  future." 


Printmaker 
DAVID  FREED 

Associate  professor  of  painting  and 
printmaking 

"The  theme  that  has  probably  run 
through  all  my  work  has  been  an 
attempt  to  make  a  visual  manifestation  of 
things  that  we  don't  necessarily  see. 
Weather  is  a  good  example  of  that.  I  try 
to  make  comments  about  climatic 
conditions — not  necessarily  those  things 
that  you  see,  but  more  or  less  something 
that  you  feel.  How  do  you  make  a 
painting  of  a  spring  day?  Granted,  you 
can  draw  an  image  of  leaves  coming  out 
on  a  tree,  but  spring  is  a  lot  more  than 
that.  It  is  smells  and  sounds  and 
feelings.  I  think  everything  that  I've  ever 
done  with  pictures  has  been  an  attempt 
to  make  a  visual  image  of  something  that 
we  don't  necessarily  see." 


Choreographer 
FRANCES  WESSELLS 

Artistic  director,  VCU  Dance  Company 

"To  me,  all  movement  is  exciting.  To  see 
the  natural  movement  of  an  animal 
running  across  a  field  or  the  freedom  of  a 
chOd  running  in  space  is  much  more 
exciting  than  watching  someone  lift  their 
leg  high.  In  other  words,  1  am  not 


Freed:  "/  tn/  to  make  a  visual  image  of  something  that  we  don't  necessarily  see. 


Wessells:  "Creativih/  generates  creativity.  But  ideas  die  if  you  don't  droelop  them. 
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Kay,  iHoluiist  with  tlic  Richmond  Syiuphom/:  "Music  and  medicine  arc  a  good  nianiai^c. 


Bodea:  "It  is  normal  for  pcopilc  to  reject  inuncdiatelii  aniitlun\;  tliat  they  don  t  understand. 


interested  in  technique  for  technique's 

sake. 

"I  am  very  much  concerned  with 

developing  the  body  mj  that  it  has  as 
much  ()i  a  range  of  movement  as 
possible.  In  other  words,  we  have 
discovered  that  the  human  body  has 
tremendous  capabilities.  But  I  feel  to  be 
an  art  form,  you  must  do  more  than  just 
show  the  capability.  It  is  exciting  to  see 
somebody  jump  high,  but  performers 
jump  high  in  the  circus,  too.  Dance 
should  be  an  art  form.  It  should  express 
something  more  than  just  'Look  how 
high  I  can  jump.  Look  how  high  I  can 
raise  my  leg.' 

"I  always  wanted  to  be  a  dancer  ail  of 
my  life.  As  a  child  growing  up,  I  thought 
'What  if  I  run  out  of  ideas?  Here  I  am 
going  into  a  profession  that  demands 
that  you  think  up  ideas  constantly. 
Maybe  I'll  have  two  or  three  ideas  and 
then  maybe  I  won't  have  any  more  and 
that'll  be  the  end.' 

"The  big  thing  that  1  have  discovered, 
having  spent  my  whole  life  in  the  field, 
is  that  creativity  generates  creativity.  The 
more  ideas  you  have  and  develop,  the 
more  ideas  you  hit.  And  that  is  the 
wonderful,  exciting  thing  about  it.  It 
recreates  itself.  But  if  you  have  the  ideas 
and  you  don't  develop  them,  then  they 
die." 


Fashion  designer 
ALEX  BODEA 

Chairman.  Departmait  of  Fashion  Desigti 

"A  designer  has  to  think  nowadavs.  He 
has  to  know  the  realities  of  what  is 
happening  socially,  what  is  happening  in 
lifestyle,  what  is  happening  in  architec- 
ture, home  furnishings.  ever\thing.  The 
more  you  are  aware,  the  more  influence 
you  have. 

"Society  only  allows  things  to  be  worn 
at  certain  times.  Ten  vears  ago  anything 
see-through  was  unheard  of.  \'o\v  it  is 
accepted.  In  another  five  vears,  who 
knows? 

"Fashion  is  so  unpredictable.  Some- 
times it  is  evolutionarv-,  sometimes  it  is 
absolutely  revolutionar\".  Hemlines  went 
from  micro-mini  to  ma\i — from  above 
mid-thigh  do\vn  to  the  ankles — almost 
overnight.  Usually,  fashion  evolves  and 
changes  slowlv. 

"I  think  with  any  creative  area  it  is 
verv  normal  for  people  to  reject  im- 
mediateh"  anything  that  thev  don't  un- 
derstand. 

It  is  difficult  to  sav  \shat  inspires  vou. 
Fabrics  and  color  and  silhouette  inspire 
you.  Your  model,  vour  wife,  vour 
mistress,  whatever,  inspires  vou.  Inspi- 
ration cc>mes  from  all  over.  You're  0{>en 
to  anything.  And  I  think  most  creative 
people  are.  You're  al^vavs  curious.  I 
think  curiosit},-  is  part  of  the  creative 
process.  "D 
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President  Edmund  E  Ackell 

Planning  for  the  eighties 


When  Edmund  F.  AckcU*,  D.M.D.,  M.D., 
assumed  the  university  presidenexj  in  mid- 
januan/,  he  faced  tzoo  immediate  tasks.  His 
first  urns  to  defend  VCU's  budget  request  for 
the  1978-80  biennium  before  the  General 
Assembly.  His  second  was  to  implement  the 
federal  desegregation  guidelines  agreed  to  by 
Governor  John  N.  Dalton  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Although  a  neivcomer  to  Virginia,  Ackell 
was  successfid  in  winning  legislative  ap- 
proval of  a  $149  million  budget,  an  increase 
of  39  percent  over  appropriations  for  the 
current  biennium,  which  ends  June  30. 

Under  the  neio  desegregation  guidelines. 
Governor  Dalton  pledged  that  the  common- 
wealth's traditionally  white  colleges  and 
universities  would  enroll  more  black  students 
and  hire  more  black  faculty.  With  25  percent 
of  last  year's  freshman  class  composed  of 
minority  students,  Ackell  believes  VCU 
will  have  little  difficulty  meeting  the 
enrollment  objectives.  A  concerted  effort 
will  also  be  made,  says  the  new  president,  to 
attract  qualified  black  faculty. 

After  the  legislative  sessioji  ended  in 
mid-March,  Ackell  focused  his  attention  on 
streamlining  the  university's  administrative 
structure  and  on  improving  physical  facilities 
on  both  campuses.  All  of  this  he  has  gone 
about  quietly  and  efficiently,  winning  the 
admiration  of  his  colleagues  'who  describe  him 
as  personable  and  diligent. 

Besides  becoming  absorbed  in  the  life  of  the 
university,  Ackell  has  also  found  time  to 
involve  himself  in  the  Richmond  community, 
accepting  frequent  speaking  engagements 
before  civic  groups  and  a  seat  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  United  Virginia  Bank. 

In  the  folhnvitig  interview  with  VCU 
Magazine,  President  Ackell  talks  about  his 
initial  obsenmtions  and  plans  for  the  univer- 
sity's fiiture. 


'President  Aclcell,  fifty-two,  comes  to  VCU 
from  tiie  University  of  Southern  California 
where  he  served  as  vice-president  for  health 
affairs  and  as  special  assistant  for  government 
affairs.  Prior  to  moving  to  Los  Angeles  in 
1974,  he  was  vice-president  for  health  affairs 
at  the  University  of  Florida.  He  received  his 
doctor  of  dental  medicine  degree  from  Tufts 
University  and  his  doctor  of  medicine  degree 
from  Case  Western  Reserve  University.  The 
new  president  was  profiled  in  the  Winter  1977 
issue  of  VCU  Magazine. 


VCU  MAGAZINE:  What  impressions 
have  you  drawn  of  VCU  since  assuming 
the  presidency?  Are  those  impressions 
significantly  different  from  what  they 
were  before  you  arrived  on  campus? 
ACKELL:  First  of  all,  1  think  VCU  is  now 
at  the  point  where  it  can  really  become 
one  of  a  select  group  of  universities  that 
have  reputations  for  top-notch  academic 
programs  and  are  recognized  as  in- 
novators in  nontraditional  approaches  to 
education.  This  institution  has  the  op- 
portunity to  really  exemplify  the  true 
role  of  an  urban  university. 

How  are  my  impressions  different?  1 
really  don't  know  whether  they  are 
different.  It's  just  that  I  realize  there  is 
much  more  to  be  done  here  than  I  had 
anticipated,  particularly  in  terms  of 
developing  an  organizational  and  admin- 
istrative structure  that  will  meet  the 
needs  for  this  institution's  future.  There 
presently  is  much  overlapping  and  a  lack 
of  definition  of  roles  and  responsibilities. 

Q.  Are  you  planning  to  reorganize  the 
university's  administrative  structure? 

A.  Yes,  I  see  some  change  as  necessary. 

Q.  How  have  you  gone  about  the 
process  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  university? 

A.  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
know  all  areas  of  the  institution  as  well 
as  I  would  like.  When  I  arrived,  we 
were  in  the  midst  of  the  budget 
process,  which  took  most  of  February. 
More  recently,  we  have  been  involved  in 
the  affirmative  action  proposal.  I  have 
had,  however,  many  meetings  with 
administrators,  deans,  and  various  uni- 
versity and  student  committees  to  dis- 
cuss their  concerns  and  their  plans  for 
the  future.  I  have  listened  and  I  have 
learned  a  lot,  but  I'm  by  no  means  as 
well  acquainted  with  the  institution  as  I 
would  like. 

Q.  How  did  VCU's  budget  request  fair 
before  the  last  session  of  the  General 
Assembly?  Is  the  appropriation 
adequate  for  the  1978-80  biennium? 
A.  In  comparison  to  appropriations  for 
the  last  two  bienniums,  we  did  ex- 
tremely well.  We  are  hopeful  that  the 
1978-80  budget  will  allow  us  to  lift  the 
freeze  on  new  positions  and  certain 


other  expenditures.  It  will  by  no  means, 
however,  allow  us  to  correct  all  of  the 
deficiencies  of  the  past,  but  at  least  we 
can  begin  to  improve  faculty  salaries  and 
establish  some  new  positions,  once  we 
have  clearance  from  the  budget  office 
here  on  campus.  The  new  budget  will 
also  give  us  an  opportunity  to  purchase 
some  badly  needed  equipment  and  make 
some  minor  renovations  to  the  physical 
plant. 

Q.  How  does  Virginia's  federally  ap- 
proved plan  to  desegregate  its  state 
colleges  and  universities  affect  VCU? 

A.  It  affects  VCU  as  it  does  all  institu- 
tions in  the  state.  Unlike  many  institu- 
tions, VCU  does  not  have  a  problem  in 
terms  of  minority  student  enrollment. 
Last  year  black  students  comprised  25 
percent  of  our  freshman  class,  which  is  a 
percentage  higher  than  that  of  any  other 
traditionally  white  institution  in  the 
state.  By  1982  minority  enrollment  in 
state  colleges  and  universities  is  expected 
to  average  16  percent;  thus,  we  should 
have  no  difficulty  meeting  the  student 
enrollment  objectives. 

Our  problem,  like  that  of  other  institu- 
tions, is  that  we  do  not  have  sufficient 
numbers  of  black  faculty  at  the  upper 
ranks.  We  have  a  number  at  the 
instructor  and  assistant  professor  levels 
but  very  few  at  the  associate  professor 
and  professor  levels.  We  must,  therefore, 
direct  our  effort  in  this  area,  both  on  the 
Academic  Campus  and  the  MCV  Cam- 
pus. The  MCV  Campus  has  an  addi- 
tional problem  in  that  it  may  need  to 
make  a  greater  effort  to  recruit  minority 
students. 

We  must  remember,  however,  that  the 
available  pool  of  black  faculty,  both 
locally  and  nationally,  is  limited,  which 
creates  a  serious  problem  for  us.  Many 
institutions  outside  the  state  have  far 
better  salaries,  fringe  benefits,  and  work- 
ing conditions  to  offer  available  black 
faculty  than  many  in-state  schools,  in- 
cluding VCU. 

Q.  Will  admission  and  employment 
standards  have  to  be  lowered  in  order  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  desegre- 
gation and  affirmative  action  plans? 

A.  No,  not  at  all.  We  have  one  program 
to  which  we  admit  special  students  on 
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the  basis  of  their  potential  to  do  college 
work,  rather  than  their  previous  aca- 
demic performance.  However,  other 
than  this  special  group,  all  students  must 
meet  our  regular  admissions  standards. 
We  don't  intend  to  lower  our  standards 
to  accomplish  HEW's  goals.  Also,  the 
affirmative  action  plan  stresses  our  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  recruit  both  black  faculty 
and  black  students.  That  is  our 
responsibility — to  make  a  good  faith 
effort — but  we  are  not  required  to  take  in 
anyone  who  applies  just  to  meet  a 
numerical  objective. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  are  the 
priorities  of  your  administration? 

A.  There  are  so  many  that  it  is  hard  to 
put  them  in  any  real  order.  As  I 
mentioned  earlier,  there  is  a  need  to 
clarify  administrative  responsibilities 
within  the  institution.  There  is  a  need  to 
look  at  the  quality  of  our  academic 
programs  and  faculty.  We  must  antici- 
pate that,  if  predictions  are  correct,  there 
will  be  a  leveling  off,  or  even  a  decrease, 
in  college  eligible  students,  beginning  in 
1982  and  going  through  1989.  So,  in  our 
academic  planning  we  must  consider 
that  factor  as  we  anticipate  class  sizes, 
the  number  of  faculty,  and  physical 
facilities.  This  is  why  we  need  a  con- 
certed planning  effort.  A  high  priority 
wUl  be  the  development  of  a  ten-year 
plan  for  the  institution,  which  will  define 
academic  needs,  student  needs,  facility 
needs,  and  fiscal  needs.  This  is  some- 
thing the  institution  has  not  had  since  its 
inception,  and  it  is  necessary  to  have 
such  a  guideline  so  that  all  members  of 
the  university  famUy  know  our  projected 
goals. 

We  have  a  tremendous  need  for 
student  recreational  facilities,  of  which 
we  have  little  or  none  on  the  Academic 
Campus.  It  is  also  incumbent  upon  us  to 
improve  the  financial  situation  for  fac- 
ulty. I  don't  think  our  salaries  and  fringe 
benefits  are  competitive  with  the  institu- 
tions with  which  we  like  to  compare 
ourselves. 

Q.  A  number  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities around  the  country  have  initiated 
curriculum  reforms.  Do  you  anticipate 
changes  in  the  undergraduate  cur- 
riculum at  VCU? 

A.  Any  curriculum  changes  would  come 
about  only  after  an  academic  planning 
study,  and  I  wouldn't  want  to  anticipate 
what  a  committee's  recommendations 
would  be.  But  yes,  we  do  plan  to  have  a 
reassessment  of  all  our  academic  pro- 
grams and  make  some  decisions  accord- 
ingly. Not  only  will  we  look  at  our 
nontraditional  offerings,  but  also  at  our 
traditional  educational  programs. 

Successful  nontraditional  studies  exist 
at  schools  that  provide  a  strong  general 
education — the  Harvards,  the  Stanfords, 
the  Princetons.  They  can  offer  the 
nontraditional  because  they  have  credi- 
bility. I  just  want  to  be  sure  that  we 


don't  jeopardize  our  credibility  by  em- 
phasizing the  nontraditional  without  first 
having  a  strong  academic  base. 

Q.  How  would  you  characterize  VCU's 
relationship  with  the  General  Assem- 
bly? 

A.  Very  good.  The  previous  president, 
Ed  Temple,  laid  the  groundwork  by 
developing  a  good  working  relationship 
with  the  legislature;  H.  l.Willett,  as 
acting  president,  continued  to  buUd 
upon  that  relationship. 

This  year  we  provided  the  legislators 
with  a  lot  of  data  to  help  them 
understand  the  rationale  behind  our 
budget  request.  The  legislature  and  the 
individual  committees  could  see  that  our 
request  was  backed  up  with  facts  and 
figures  which  could  be  verified. 

Q.  Would  you  say  then  that  the  finan- 
cial pinch  will  be  off  the  university 
during  the  next  biennium? 

A.  No.  Things  just  won't  be  as  tight  as 
they  were  before.  If  you  look  at  the 
building  needs  on  the  Academic  Campus 
alone,  you  realize  that  we  have  a  long 
way  to  go.  We  are  sadly  lacking  facilities 
for  classrooms  and  faculty  offices.  Part  of 
the  problem,  1  believe,  started  back 
when  the  legislature  established  VCU  as 
a  university,  but  did  not  appropriate 
funds  to  develop  new  buildings  on  the 
Academic  Campus. 

Q.  What  major  building  projects  would 
you  like  to  see  undertaken? 

A.  The  School  of  Social  Work  and  the 
School  of  the  Arts  have  many  people 
teaching  and  working  in  facilities  which 
no  where  near  meet  requirements  of  a 
quality  educational  program.  1  think  it  is 
a  credit  to  these  two  schools  that  they 
have  developed  national  reputations  in 
spite  of  very  inadequate  physical 
facilities.  Other  schools  on  the  Academic 
Campus  also  are  in  need  of  better 
facilities.  A  very  serious  need  exists  for  a 
student  commons  or  a  student  center 
building.  The  MCV  Campus  is  in  need  of 
facilities  for  pharmacy,  nursing,  and 
health  related  professions. 

Q.  You  have  indicated  on  a  number  of 
occasions  that  you  plan  to  seek  in- 
creased private  support.  Why  is  that 
support  needed? 

A.  Public  education  derives  a  large 
measure  of  its  support  from  the  tax  base 
of  the  state.  Although  the  amounts 
received  are  usually  adequate  to  main- 
tain average  programs,  we  need  more 
than  what  the  state  can  provide  if  we  are 
to  develop  high  quality  programs.  In  a 
state  which  has  many  state-supported 
institutions,  it  is  difficult  for  any  one 
institution  to  receive  sufficient  state 
finances  to  meet  all  of  its  needs;  thus,  we 
must  turn  to  the  private  sector  for  help. 
This  outside  support  will  help  develop 
the  excellence  we  seek  in  our  programs 
which  show  high  potential. 


Q.  The  first  of  July  marks  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  the  merger  of  the  Medi- 
cal College  of  Virginia  with  Richmond 
Professional  Institute,  which  created 
VCU.  What  would  you  say  have  been 
the  major  accomplishments  of  the  past 
decade  and  what  would  you  like  to  see 
the  university  achieve  in  the  years 
ahead? 

A.  Since  1  wasn't  here,  1  don't  know 
whether  1  can  really  comment  on  the 
accomplishments  of  the  first  decade, 
except  to  say  that  1  believe  we  have  come 
a  long  way  from  the  early  days  of  conflict 
between  the  two  campuses,  which  1  am 
told  existed  following  the  merger.  We 
are  now  working  more  closely  as  one 
institution  with  two  campuses. 

1  would  like  in  the  next  ten  years  to 
see  us  meet  the  program  needs  of  the 
institution,  raise  faculty  salaries,  and 
improve  physical  facilities  for  the  whole 
university.  I  also  hope  that  over  the  next 
few  years  VCU  will  come  to  be  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  finest  institutions  in 
the  country.  1  believe  we  have  the 
potential  to  achieve  that  in  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time. 

Q.  Do  you  think  your  background  in 
dentistry  and  medicine  will  make  you 
more  sympathetic  to  problems  on  the 
MCV  Campus? 

A.  Not  sympathetic.  Perhaps  more  un- 
derstanding of  what  the  problems  are, 
maybe  more  inquisitive  as  to  what  is 
going  on.  But  1  don't  believe  it  means  1 
will  be  more  sympathetic  to  problems  on 
that  campus  than  to  those  on  the 
Academic  Campus. 

You  will  have  to  excuse  my  using  the 
term  Academic  Campus.  1  don't  like  the 
term  academic  because  it  implies  that  the 
MCV  Campus  is  not  an  academic  cam- 
pus. The  whole  university  is  an  academic 
campus. 

Q.  Are  there  any  simileirities  between 
VCU  and  the  University  of  Southern 
California  or  University  of  Florida,  two 
institutions  you  served  before  moving  to 
Richmond? 

A.  There  are  similarities  in  that  the 
University  of  Florida  and  VCU  are  both 
state-supported,  or  1  should  say  state- 
assisted,  institutions.  The  bureaucratic 
systems  are  somewhat  similar,  but  it's 
difficult  to  compare  the  institutions 
because  both  USC  and  Florida  have 
pretty  well-established  organizational 
structures  and  defined  areas  of  responsi- 
bility. 

Q.  Are  the  problems  at  VCU  similar  to 
those  at  USC  and  Florida? 

A.  No.  Each  university  has  its  own 
unique  characteristics  as  well  as  its  own 
problems.  They  may  be  similar  to  other 
institutions  but  not  exactly  the  same 
because  of  regional  differences,  because 
of  different  impressions  in  the  legisla- 
tures and  by  the  general  public  as  to  the 
needs  of  higher  education.  VCU  is 
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similar  to  USC  in  that  botii  are  urban- 
oriented  institutions. 

Since  VCU  is  located  in  a  downtown 
area,  our  focus,  to  some  extent,  should 
be  on  the  needs  of  this  immediate  area, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  rest  of  the  state.  I 
think  Richmond,  its  local  government,  as 
well  as  the  state  government,  have  a 
valuable  resource  in  VCU.  There  are  a 
number  of  people  here  at  the  university 
whom  government  officials  can  call  on  to 
develop  studies  or  provide  information 
in  such  areas  as  economics,  business, 
art,  health  care,  social  problems,  trans- 
portation, etc.  Our  location  has  offered 
us  the  opportunity  to  provide  educa- 
tional programs  to  the  working  public 
through  our  Evening  College. 

Q.  One  of  the  main  concerns  of  stu- 
dents on  the  Academic  Campus  this  year 
has  been  the  need  to  establish  an  elected 
student  government  organization,  which 
was  abolished  by  a  campus  referendum 
in  1971.  How  do  you  plan  to  address 
yourself  to  this  concern? 
A.  I  would  like  to  have  a  student 
government  so  that  there  would  be  an 
established  channel  through  which  we 
could  meet  students'  needs.  But  the  type 
of  organization  should  be  determined  by 


the  students  rather  than  by  the  adminis- 
tration. A  number  of  students  on  the 
Academic  Campus  are  presently  working 
on  a  plan  which  they  presented  t(j  me  in 
its  early  stages.  They  are  back  making 
some  further  modifications.  So  we  are 
addressing  the  problem.  I  just  want  to  be 
sure  the  plan  is  student  initiated  and 
student  supported. 

Q.   What  do  you  see  as  the  role  of 
intercollegiate  athletics  at  VCU? 

A.  1  think  athletics  is  very  important  to 
an  institution.  First,  it  teaches  student 
athletes  a  certain  amount  of  discipline.  It 
teaches  them  the  desire  for  excellence 
and  success. 

At  the  same  time,  I  think  athletics 
help  build  relationships  with  alumni. 
Alumni  take  pride  when  one  or  two  of 
their  school's  athletic  teams  are  doing 
well.  It  gives  us  both  local  and  national 
recognition.  This  was  proven  this  year 
alone  with  our  basketball  team. 

Now,  as  to  the  type  of  athletics  at 
VCU:  I  would  like  to  see  the  sports  we 
have  continue  to  get  adequate  recogni- 
tion. I  have  asked  the  athletic  director  if 
he  would  consider  adding  soccer  and 
lacrosse  to  the  ten  intercollegiate  sports 
we  now  have.  I  do  not  plan  at  the 


present  time  to  consider  instituting 
football  because  of  the  expense  involved. 
Also,  women's  athletics  must  receive 
support  and  have  an  opportunity  to 
develop  along  with  the  men's  sports 
pn^gram. 

Q.   What  role  do  alumni  play  in  your 
plans  for  the  university? 
A.    I  hey  have  a  great  r<>\e  to  play.  I  am 
hoping  we  can  develop  a  more  sophisti- 
cated alumni  program  in  which  more 
and  better  information  is  provided  to  the 
alumni  about  their  institution,  what  ifs 
doing  and  where  ifs  going.  At  the  same 
time,  I  also  want  alumni  to  take  an  active 
part  in  raising  funds  for  this  institution. 

Q.  How  do  you  spend  your  leisure  time? 
A.  I  used  to  spend  my  leisure  time 
playing  golf  and  fishing.  However,  since 
I've  been  here  I  haven't  had  much  time 
to  do  those  things,  but  1  am  hopeful  that 
in  the  near  future  my  calendar  will  be 
such  that  I  can  get  back  to  some  of  the 
leisure  activities  I  used  to  enjoy.  Also, 
this  summer  and  fall  my  wife  and  I  axe 
putting  aside  time  to  tour  the  state. 
There  are  so  many  interesting  places  to 
see  in  Virginia,  and  we  haven't  had 
the  opportunity  to  visit  them  before.  D 


Ackell:  "A  liigh  priority  will  be  the  development  of  a  teii-i/enr  phvi.  ichieh  zrill  define  aeadeniie.  studait.  facility,  and  fiscal  needs. 


A  shopping  bag  full  of  dreams 


During  Doris  B.  Yingling's  twenty  years 
as  dean,  the  School  of  Nursing  has 
compiled  an  impressive  list  of  firsts  in 
Virginia: 

•  the  first  to  offer  a  master  of  science 
degree  in  nursing 

•  the  first  to  staff  full  time  a  depart- 
ment of  continuing  education  for 
nurses 

•  the  first  to  employ  a  full-time  direc- 
tor of  nursing  research. 

Now,  Yingling  herself  has  established 
another  "first"  for  the  eighty-five-year- 
old  school.  Sometime  this  summer, 
when  the  dean  of  a  nursing  school  in 
Colorado  retires,  Yingling  will  become 
the  senior  dean  of  nursing  in  the 
country — not  in  age,  mind  you,  but  in 
number  of  years  as  dean. 

Just  last  January  Yingling  marked  her 
twentieth  anniversary  as  dean  of  nursing 
at  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia/ 
Virginia  Commonwealth  University.  The 
occasion  itself  was  observed  by  some 
two  hundred  faculty,  students,  and 
friends  who  attended  a  surprise  party  in 
the  dean's  honor  January  29  in  the 
Larrick  Center,  which  the  organizers  had 
decorated  in  pink,  the  dean's  favorite 
color.  Yingling's  twenty  years  at  MCV/ 
VCU,  plus  two  years  as  the  first  dean  of 
the  nursing  school  at  the  University  of 
Nevada,  gives  her  the  longevity  title 
among  the  nation's  deans  of  nursing. 

Although  now  an  educator  with  a 
national  reputation  in  her  field,  Yingling 
was  attracted  to  nursing  because  of  her 
dissatisfaction  with  the  prospects  of 
what  was  likely  to  be  a  teaching 
career — and  a  bout  with  appendicitis. 
While  she  was  a  student  at  Goucher 
College,  the  Baltimore  native  had  to  be 
hospitalized  to  have  her  appendix  re- 
moved. She  was  so  impressed  with  the 
nurses  at  the  hospital  that  she  later 
dropped  out  of  Goucher  and,  to  her 
parents'  dismay,  enrolled  in  nursing 
school.  In  1943  she  received  her  diploma 
in  nursing  from  Union  Memorial  Hospi- 
tal in  Baltimore,  and  the  following  year, 
keeping  her  promise  to  her  parents  to 
obtain  a  degree,  she  received  her  B.S. 
degree  in  nursing  education  from  the 
University  of  Oregon. 
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Yingling's  first  professional  experience 
was  as  a  staff  nurse  in  the  emergency 
room  at  Union  Memorial.  Later,  she 
served  as  an  instructor  in  that  hospital's 
nursing  school  and  worked  as  an  indus- 
trial health  consultant  for  Liberty  Mutual 
Insurance  Company  in  Philadelphia.  In 
1950  she  resumed  her  education,  this 
time  at  the  University  of  Maryland 
where  she  earned  a  master's  degree  in 
guidance.  After  holding  several  positions 
in  nursing  education  and  administration, 
she  received  her  doctorate  in  education, 
also  from  the  University  of  Maryland,  in 
1956.  After  two  years  in  Nevada  organiz- 
ing that  state's  first  nursing  school, 
Yingling  assumed  the  deanship  at  MCV 
on  January  1,  1958. 

"I  arrived  at  MCV  with  a  shopping  bag 
fuU  of  dreams,"  recalls  Yingling,  refer- 
ring to  the  tote  bag  she  always  carries 
and  credits  as  the  source  for  her  ideas. 
But  almost  as  soon  as  her  "shopping 
bag"  had  become  a  familiar  sight  on  the 
MCV  Campus,  Yingling  began  to  won- 
der whether  she  should  resign. 

Shortly  after  she  assumed  the  dean- 
ship,  a  letter  arrived  from  the  National 
League  for  Nursing  informing  her  that 
the  school's  new  four-year  bac- 
calaureate degree  program  was  ineligible 
for  accreditation.  Although  the  issue  was 
complex,  the  league  basically  would  not 
approve  the  school's  accreditation  be- 
cause MCV,  at  the  time,  was  not  part  of 
a  university  offering  the  liberal  arts 
courses  required  for  a  bachelor  of  science 
degree  in  nursing.  The  solution  to  the 
accreditation  crisis  lay  essentially  in 
seeking  accreditation  for  the  whole  of 
MCV  by  the  Southern  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  Until 
that  time  the  Southern  Association  had 
not  accredited  health  educational  institu- 
tions, which  were  accredited  by  disci- 
pline by  their  respective  professional 
organizations.  Although  seeking  the  ac- 
creditation of  the  Southern  Association 
meant  opening  their  schools  to  review  by 
nonprofessionals  and  meeting  a  new  set 
of  criteria,  the  deans  at  MCV  agreed. 
That  early  support  and  acceptance  as  a 
colleague  by  her  fellow  deans  is  stOl  a 
source  of  pride  for  Yingling.  "That  day," 
she  says,  "nursing  really  came  of  age 
and  was  recognized  by  the  other  health 
disciplines  on  this  campus." 


The  result  was  that  the  Southern 
Association  accredited  the  Medical  Col- 
lege, the  first  institution  of  its  kind  in  the 
South  to  receive  this  recognition.  And 
Yingling's  school  received  accreditation 
for  its  baccalaureate  and  associate  degree 
programs  from  the  National  League  for 
Nursing. 

Two  years  later,  in  1962,  Yingling  was 
again  faced  with  a  pair  of  difficult 
decisions.  "Two  of  the  hardest  things 
I've  had  to  do,"  she  recalls,  "were  to 
discontinue  the  Saint  Philip  School  of 
Nursing  and  the  associate  degree  pro- 
gram." The  Saint  Philip  School,  estab- 
lished in  1920  for  Negro  women,  closed 
in  1962  because  of  dwindling  enrollment, 
as  blacks  were  eligible  for  admittance  to 
the  MCV  School  of  Nursing. 

Likewise,  the  two-year  associate  de- 
gree program  was  discontinued  because 
of  declining  enrollment  and  pressure  for 
admission  to  the  four-year  nursing  pro- 
gram. Growth  of  the  baccalaureate  pro- 
gram has,  however,  more  than  offset  the 
earlier  enrollment  losses.  After  the  clos- 
ing of  Saint  Philip  and  the  dropping  of 
the  associate  degree  program,  "our 
enrollment  just  zoomed  and  still  is," 
says  the  dean. 

When  Yingling  became  dean,  the 
school  admitted  between  thirty  and  forty 
freshman  to  its  baccalaureate  program. 
The  attrition  rate,  however,  was  high, 
sometimes  as  high  as  thirty-five  percent 
during  the  first  two  years.  Now  the 
school  admits  110  junior-level  students, 
95  percent  of  whom  graduate  two  years 
later  with  bachelor  of  science  degrees  in 
nursing. 

Besides  today's  nursing  students  being 
better  prepared  than  ever  before,  Ying- 
ling has  noticed  "a  remarkable  change" 
in  the  goal  orientation  and  maturity  of 
students.  This  she  attributes  to  the  fact 
that  entering  nursing  students  have 
already  completed  two  years  of  college 
elsewhere  and  are  better  adjusted  to 
academic  life. 

Although  Yingling  is  about  to  claim 
the  longevity  title  among  the  nation's 
deans  of  nursing,  her  colleagues  still 
describe  her  as  "very  futuristic,"  a 
forward-thinking  person.  They  re- 
member her  as  "ahead  of  the  times," 
particularly  in  the  sixties  when  the 
School  of  Nursing  led  all  others  in  the 
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state  in  developing  innovative  programs. 
In  1965,  for  example,  the  school  was  the 
first  to  establish  a  department  of  continu- 
ing education  with  its  own  full-time 
director.  Four  years  later  the  school 
sponsored  the  first  national  conference 
on  continuing  education,  and  it  was  after 
that  meeting  in  Williamsburg,  Virginia, 
that  continuing  education  for  nurses 
came  into  its  own,  nationally.  While 
continuing  education  courses  now  pro- 
liferate in  today's  changing  health  field, 
the  School  of  Nursing  still  strives  to 
increase  competencies  in  providing  qual- 
ity patient  care.  Last  year,  for  instance, 
some  eighteen  hundred  registrants  par- 
ticipated in  the  forty  one-day  to  three- 
week  noncredit  courses  offered  regis- 
tered nurses  across  Virginia. 

It  was  also  under  Yingling's  leadership 
that  the  school  became  the  first  in  the 
state  to  offer  a  master  of  science  degree 
in  nursing.  Since  the  first  courses  were 
offered  in  1968,  two  other  master's 
programs — one  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  and  the  other  at  Hampton 
Institute — have  come  into  being.  Still, 
only  at  MCV/VCU  can  a  master's  stu- 
dent choose  from  four  nursing  special- 
ties: community  health,  maternal-child. 
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medical-surgical,  and  psychiatric-mental 
health.  Today,  the  master's  program 
enrolls  approximately  one  hundred 
nurses — "a  remarkable  growth,"  notes 
Yingling,  from  its  start  a  decade  ago  with 
just  six  students. 

More  recently  the  School  of  Nursing, 
along  with  the  School  of  Medicine,  has 
been  training  nurse  practitioners,  among 
the  newest  members  of  the  health  care 
team.  Since  1974,  experienced  registered 
nurses  have  been  taught  to  record 
medical  histories,  examine  patients, 
diagnose  minor  aliments,  and  monitor 
the  health  of  the  chronically  ill — duties 
heretofore  limited  to  physicians — in  a 
federally-funded  project  designed  to  re- 
lieve physician  demands  and  improve 
patient  care.  This  year  thirty-three 
nurses  will  complete  one  of  three  pro- 
grams leading  to  their  certification  as 
either  family,  pediatric,  or  obstetric- 
gynecologic  nurse  practitioners. 

Another  innovation  during  Yingling's 
tenure  has  been  the  annual  Nursing 
Lectureship.  Although  sponsored  bv  the 
Nursing  Alumni  Association  (whose 
membership  is  open  to  graduates  of 
nursing  programs  at  MCV  VCU,  Saint 
Philip,  and  Richmond  Professional  Insti- 


tute), the  endowed  lecture  series  was 
conceived  by  the  dean  and  adopted  as  an 
association  project  in  1966.  Each  vear  a 
national  authorih'  in  the  field  of  nursing 
comes  to  the  campus  to  deliver  a  lecture 
attended  by  nurses  across  the  state. 

"I  am  ver)'  proud  of  our  alumni,"  savs 
Yingling,  praising  the  high  percentage  of 
graduates  who  are  emploved  in  nursing. 
(More  than  60  percent  of  the  school's 
2,800  graduates  have  remained  in  Vir- 
ginia.) She  says  the  initial  emplo\-ment 
for  33  percent  to  50  percent  of  the 
school's  graduates  is  at  MCV  Hospitals. 

Not  only  did  Yingling  inspire  the 
creation  of  an  endowment  fund  to 
support  the  annual  Nursing  Lectureship. 
she  also  was  instrumental  in  establishing 
a  memorial  fund  honoring  the  late 
uni\ersit}'  president  T.  Edward  Temple 
and  his  wife.  Pollv.  also  deceased. 
EarUer  this  vear.  "Singling  donated  the 
first  S5,000  to  establish  the  Becky  God- 
win Fund,  named  in  honor  of  the 
daughter  of  former  Governor  and  Mrs. 
Mills  E.  Godwin.  Jr.  Becky  died  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  in  August.  19t>8.  during 
Godwins  first  term  in  office.  She  was 
inspired  to  start  the  fund,  explains 
Yingling,  after  leaiming  from  Mrs.  God- 
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School  of  Nursing  students  practice  the  art  ami  science  of  nursing  at  MCV  Hospitals. 


win  that  nursing  students  had  be- 
friended Becky  while  the  family  lived  in 
the  Governor's  Mansion  near  the  cam- 
pus. Income  from  the  fund  will  be  used 
for  the  professional  development  of 
students. 

With  the  dean's  encouragement,  the 
Nursing  Alumni  Association  has  also  . 
instituted  several  student-faculty  awards 
named  in  honor  of  persons  who  have 
made  significant  contributions  to  the 
school  and  to  nursing.  There  is,  for 
example,  an  award  named  for  Marguer- 
ite G.  Nicholson,  a  former  faculty 
member  and  a  1934  alumna  of  the 


school.  Another  award  honors  Shirley  T. 
Downs,  as  assistant  dean  who  has 
served  the  school  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years. 

An  achievement  award  recognizing 
the  outstanding  senior  in  the  schools  of 
nursing  and  dentistry  was  created  in 
1969  when  Yingling  married  another 
dean,  Harry  Lyons,  D.D.S.,  now  dean 
emeritus  of  the  School  of  Dentistry.  That 
marriage  caused  quite  a  stir  among 
nursing  students  who  were  left  wonder- 
ing how  to  address  their  dean.  Lyons 
reportedly  resolved  the  quandary  by 
declaring  that  his  wife  was  to  be  "Doctor 


Yingling"  until  5:00  p.m.  of  each  working 
day. 

Although  her  twentieth  anniversary  at 
MCV/VCU  has  been  an  occasion  for 
reminiscence,  Yingling  continues  to  look 
ahead  to  the  future.  This  summer  she 
expects  to  discuss  with  representatives  of 
the  University  of  Virginia  the  feasibility 
of  developing  a  cooperative  doctoral 
program  in  nursing.  She  advocates  such 
a  Ph.D.  program,  citing  the  need  to 
prepare  faculty  to  teach  in  nursing's 
growing  number  of  master's  and  doc- 
toral degree  programs.  "If  you  are  going 
to  have  master's  programs,  you  should 
have  Ph.D.  faculty  to  teach  them,"  she 
says,  noting  that  fewer  than  one  percent 
of  all  nurses  hold  doctorates.  Despite  the 
small  number  of  nurses  holding  Ph.D.s 
nationally,  the  MCV/VCU  school  has 
been  successful  in  attracting  a  strong 
faculty.  Of  the  school's  sixty-two 
member  faculty,  a  large  percentage, 
reports  the  dean,  hold  doctorates. 

Another  new  academic  program  under 
consideration  is  the  addition  of  a  new 
master's  track  in  nursing  service  admin- 
istration, possibly  offered  in  conjunction 
with  the  Department  of  Hospital  and 
Health  Administration. 

In  addition,  future  plans  for  the  School 
of  Nursing  call  for  increasing  the  enroll- 
ment once  the  proposed  $18  million 
health  sciences  buUding  is  constructed. 
According  to  Yingling,  the  new  facility 
will  provide  space  for  approximately  five 
hundred  nursing  students,  a  sizable 
increase  over  the  three  hundred  cur- 
rently enrolled  in  the  school's  bachelor's 
and  master's  programs. 

Among  the  dean's  current  concerns 
and  plans  is  the  strengthening  of  ties 
between  nursing  education  and  nursing 
service  groups  in  hospitals.  Such  efforts 
are  being  implemented,  particularly  be- 
tween MCV  Hospitals'  nursing  services 
and  the  school,  she  says,  noting  that 
nursing  education  has  been  criticized  for 
being  "isolated." 

Yingling  says,  "I  regret  any  isolation 
we  may  have  had  in  the  past,"  and  "we 
must  strengthen  the  links  between  ser- 
vice and  education  for  the  betterment  of 
our  clients  and  to  provide  quality  care  at 
lower  cost." 

Doris  Yingling's  ideas  about  nursing 
and  nursing  education  are  as  abundant 
and  innovative  today  as  they  were 
twenty  years  ago.  She  is,  for  example,  a 
strong  advocate  of  interdisciplinary 
study  in  the  health  field  and  the  team 
approach  to  meeting  patient  needs.  She 
is  also  interested  in  the  art  and  science  of 
patient  care  and  is  convinced  of  the  need 
for  research  into  nursing  and  the  de- 
livery of  health  care. 

With  mock  firmness,  Yingling  says: 
"My  longevity  here  has  nothing  to  do 
with  my  age.  I  have  quite  a  few  years 
left,  and  I  feel  just  as  creative  and 
ambitious  as  I  ever  was.  My  shopping 
bag  is  still  crammed  full  of  dreams."  D 
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Did  you  know... 


Alumni  artists  at  the  Anderson 

Seventeen  alumni  artists  will  be  featured 
in  an  exhibition  at  VCU's  Anderson 
Gallery  June  14  to  August  4.  According 
to  gallery  director  Harriet  Dubowski,  the 
invitational  show  marks  the  first  alumni 
exhibition  in  the  gallery's  eight-year 
history. 

"We  want  to  see  what  our  former 
students  are  doing  now,  what  the  School 
of  the  Arts  has  actually  produced  in  the 
visual  arts,"  explains  Dubowski,  who 
invited  artists  suggested  by  art  school 
faculty  and  departmental  chairmen.  In 
the  future  she  hopes  the  gallery  wiU 
sponsor  one-person  alumni  shows, 
either  annually  or  biennially. 

The  year-long  renovation  of  the  An- 
derson Gallery  is  scheduled  to  be  com- 
pleted in  time  for  the  opening  preview 
and  artists'  reception  June  13.  Viewers 
will  find  the  interior  of  the  former  stable, 
later  the  libary,  transformed  into  attrac- 


tive exhibit  spaces.  Walls  have  been 
painted  and  covered  in  a  neutral  shade 
of  burlap  stretched  over  particle  board. 
Movable  track  lighting  has  been  instal- 
led. Bold  graphics  ascend  the  stairs 
leading  to  the  galleries  on  the  second 
and  fourth  floors.  Harmonious  signs 
indicate  the  exhibit  areas.  And  large 
banners  will  soon  hang  from  the  build- 
ing's exterior. 

Dubowski,  who  has  designed  and 
directed  the  facelift  project,  is  the  gal- 
lery's first  full-time  director.  Not  only 
did  she  initiate  the  gallery  renovation 
shortly  after  arriving  on  campus  last 
summer,  but  she  has  also  implemented  a 
new  philosophy  for  the  gallery's  opera- 
tion. 

Speaking  for  herself  and  an  advisory 
committee,  Dubowski  says,  "What  we'd 
really  like  to  see  is  for  the  Anderson 
Gallery  to  become  a  kind  of  laboratory 
for  the  visual  arts."  As  the  only  gallery 
in  Richmond  devoted  to  the  contempo- 
rary arts,  Dubowski  plans  to  display  not 


only  the  best  of  what  is  prfjduced  f^n 
campus  by  students  and  faculty  but  als<j 
the  work  of  contemporary  artists  from 
around  the  country. 

This  new  emphasis  on  more  outside 
shows  means  fewer  student  exhibitions 
at  the  Anders<jn  Gallery.  In  the  past 
undergraduate  student  work  was  exhi- 
bited by  departments.  But  this  year  all 
students,  regardless  of  their  major,  were 
invited  to  submit  entries  in  two  juried 
competitions — one  devoted  to  design 
and  the  other  to  fine  arts.  Outside  jurors 
selected  the  entries  to  be  displayed  and 
those  deserving  special  recognition. 

As  in  the  past,  exhibiting  faculty  work 
will  be  an  important  aspect  of  the 
Anderson  Gallery's  programming,  al- 
though the  exact  scope  of  the  showings 
is  yet  to  be  determined.  Thesis  shows, 
previously  displayed  for  four  weeks,  will 
be  cut  back  to  two  weeks'  duration, 
allowing  more  frequent  exhibit  changes. 

Under  the  new  schedule,  two-thirds  of 
the  exhibitions  at  the  Anderson  Gallery 


Dubowski,  director  of  the  Anderson  Gnllcnf,  pauses  in  tlie  fourth-tloor  exhibit  space  during  ii  recent  showing  of  student  art  ic\>rK. 
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will  be  devoted  to  artists  from  outside 
the  university.  Already  announced  for 
fall  is  a  manipulative  photography  show, 
which  "focuses  on  how  artists  are 
manipulating  the  photographic  image 
towards  a  very  personal  vision,"  ex- 
plains Dubowski.  Photographs  by  na- 
tional and  international  photographers 
will  be  shown. 

"I  think  it  is  very  important  that  we 
expand  our  scope  beyond  the  university 
community,"  says  Dubowski,  noting 
that  85  percent  of  the  gallery's  patronage 
in  the  past  has  been  students  and 
faculty.  "I  think  we  have  something  to 
offer  the  broader  community.  I  am  trying 
now,"  she  says,  "to  come  up  with  a 
program  that  will  let  the  community 
know  we  are  here  and  what  is  happen- 
ing in  the  contemporary  arts." 

Dubowski,  formerly  director  of  the  art 
gallery  at  Northern  Illinois  University, 
has  been  actively  seeking  to  supplement 
the  Anderson  Gallery's  "shoestring 
budget"  of  $14,000  annually  with  grants 
from  corporations  and  foundations.  Be- 
sides convincing  local  banks  to  support 
purchase  awards,  she  has  been 
successful  in  winning  a  $1,000  grant 
from  the  Virginia  Commission  for  the 
Arts  and  Humanities.  This  summer  she 
also  hopes  to  form  a  Friends  of  the 
Anderson  Gallery  group  to  help  encour- 
age more  local  financial  support. 

With  the  renovation  work  complete, 
the  alumni  exhibition  promises  to  attract 
considerable  interest,  not  only  from 
those  within  the  university  but  also  from 
the  Richmond  community  at  large.  Many 
of  the  artists  are  already  known  to  area 
art-goers.  Almost  all  have  had  works 
exhibited  at  the  Virginia  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts.  Others  enjoy  statewide,  even  na- 
tional, reputations. 

Among  the  better  known  artists  par- 
ticipating in  the  show  is  Judith  Godwin, 
a  1953  alumna  living  in  New  York  City, 
who  will  exhibit  several  of  her  paintings. 
Godwin's  work  is  included  in  numerous 
public  and  private  collections,  among 
them;  the  Chase  Manhattan  Collection, 
the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art,  the 
Virginia  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and  the 
San  Francisco  Museum  of  Modern  Art. 

Clifford  Earl,  a  Virginia  artist  who 
enjoys  a  wide  following,  will  be  rep- 
resented by  a  wooden  sculpture  of  a 
large  fantasy  ship.  Earl,  a  1968  alumnus, 
lives  in  Glen  Allen,  Virginia. 

Ida  Trusch,  art  director  at  Kings 
Dominion,  will  show  her  sculptural 
pieces  which  combine  wood  and  nautical 
knots.  Trusch,  of  Ashland,  Virginia, 
earned  her  bachelor's  degree  in  1968  and 
a  master's  in  1970. 

Janice  Arnoe,  a  1973  alumna  now 
living  in  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  will 
display  stoneware  pottery,  while 
Shawna  L.  Baker,  a  Richmond  resident 
who  attended  VCU  from  1970  to  1974, 
will  show  a  series  of  drypoint  etchings. 

Seonglan  Kim  Boyce,  who  earned  her 
M.F.A.  degree  in  1976,  has  selected  five 
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pencil  drawings  and  one  oil  painting  for 
inclusion  in  the  show.  Her  husband, 
Robert  Boyce,  who  also  earned  an 
M.F.A.  in  1976,  plans  to  display  an 
eight-foot-tall  painted  steel  sculpture. 

Another  husband-and-wife  team, 
David  and  Alexa  Case  Gant,  1972 
graduates  and  creators  of  the  mythical 
Frog  Hollow  Valley  characters,  will  be 
represented  by  a  variety  of  media. 

Richmond  artist  Chris  Hayman  has 
lent  one  steel  sculpture  and  four  draw- 
ings for  the  show,  while  Laura  Pharis, 
also  of  Richmond,  is  loaning  acrylics  and 
porcelains.  Pharis  graduated  in  1970,  and 
Hayman,  in  1971. 

Other  School  of  the  Arts  graduates 
whose  work  wiU  be  included  in  the 
exhibit  are:  Tom  Elliott  (B.F.A  crafts  11); 
Ann  Heiberger  (B.F.A.  crafts  '11\, 
Jacklyn  Lambert  (M.F.A.  painting  and 
printmaking  m);  Anita  Stratton  (B.F.A. 
crafts  '67,  M.F.A.  crafts  '75);  Shari 
Underwood  (B.F.A.  crafts  '71);  David 
Wilhamson  (M.F.A.  crafts  '76);  and 
Roberta  Williamson  (M.F.A.  crafts  '76). 

The  Anderson  Gallery,  located  at 
9071/2  West  Franklin  Street,  is  open 
Monday  through  Friday  from  10:00  a.m. 
until  4:00  p.m.  Sunday  hours  are  2:00 
P.M.  to  5:00  P.M. 

Obtaining  that  healthy  glow 

Despite  the  healthy  glow  a  golden  tan 
gives  you,  overexposure  to  the  sun  can 
cause  long-term  damage  to  the  skin, 
which  may  not  become  evident  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

"Tanning  is  the  skin's  response  to 
injury"  declares  W.  Kenneth  Blaylock, 
professor  and  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment of  dermatology  at  MCV/VCU.  To 
prevent  injury  to  the  skin  and  to  ward 
off  aging  and  wrinkles,  he  advises 
people  to  stay  out  of  the  sun. 

"I  admit  that  the  sun  makes  you  feel 
well.  It  gives  you  warmth  and  makes 
you  feel  happier.  It  elevates  your  mood. 
People  feel  more  physically  attractive 
when  they  have  suntans.  But  although 
you  feel  good  from  the  sun,  it  is  a 
double-edged  sword  because  it  always 
produces  some  damage  to  the  skin," 
observes  Blaylock. 

Because  he  knows  people  like  suntans, 
the  dermatologist  recommends  the  fol- 
lowing for  those  who  wish  to  have  a  tan 
with  a  minimum  of  skin  damage. 

First,  he  advises  sunning  before  10 
A.M.  and  after  2:00  p.m.  By  avoiding  the 
severest  hours  of  radiation,  a  person  can 
reduce  the  intensity  of  the  sun  by  50 
percent,  says  Blaylock.  He  also  suggests 
small  doses  of  exposure  when  first 
sunbathing. 

"Stay  out  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  at 
a  time.  Don't  stay  out  for  hours  in  the 
sun.  It  is  the  worst  thing  you  can  do,"  he 
warns. 

Secondly,  Blaylock  suggests  wearing  a 
hat  and  other  articles  of  clothing  to 
protect  the  skin. 


Thirdly,  the  dermatologist  suggests 
using  invisible  sunscreen  products.  He 
advises  individuals  to  ask  their  physi- 
cians to  recommend  the  best  sunscreen 
for  them  since  each  product  contains 
different  chemicals.  Two  types  of  com- 
mercial products  are  available — one  that 
prevents  tanning  and  one  which  allows 
tanning. 

Blaylock  also  contends  that  the  popu- 
lar notion  that  oils  promote  a  better  tan 
is  false.  He  does  believe,  however,  that 
sunbathers  should  use  oils  or  lotions 
after  sunning  in  order  to  reduce  dehy- 
dration of  the  skin. 

For  those  who  develop  fever  blisters 
from  exposure  to  the  sun,  Blaylock  has 
bad  news.  He  says  nothing  can  be  done 
to  prevent  their  appearance  because  they 
are  caused  by  a  virus,  which  is  activated 
by  the  heat  and  light  of  the  sun.  After 
the  blisters  have  appeared,  he  recom- 
mends applying  a  drying  agent,  such  as 
alcohol,  or  a  prescription  medicine. 

For  people  who  have  had  skin  cancer, 
Blaylock  recommends  avoiding  the  sun 
as  much  as  possible.  Early  signs  of  skin 
cancer  in  adults  can  be  detected  by 
noticing  any  firm,  elevated  area  of  skin 
that  is  growing;  any  area  that  has 
changed  color,  particularly  an  area  that  is 
red,  black,  white  or  blue;  and  any  ulcer 
or  sore  that  does  not  heal  within  three  or 
four  weeks.  If  any  of  these  signs  are 
present,  consult  a  physician. 

Respecting  the  sun  and  avoiding  ex- 
cessive sunning  will  not  only  reduce 
damage  to  skin,  it  will  also  help  prevent 
aging,  believes  Blaylock.  "Chronic  expo- 
sure to  the  sun  may  cause  blemishes, 
increase  dark  spots  on  the  skin,  and 
cause  the  skin  to  dry  out  and  wrinkle. 
Chronic  exposure  to  the  sun  may  cause 
such  severe  damage  that  a  person  will 
look  substantially  older  than  his 
chronological  age,"  he  warns. 

Blaylock  is  convinced  that  the  lighter 
skin  a  person  has,  the  greater  the  injury. 
Persons  with  red  hair  or  blue-eyes  or 
freckles  or  light  complexion  will  suffer 
more  damage  than  those  with  dark 
complexions. 

"The  exception  is  the  dark  skinned 
individual  who  has  blue  eyes.  This 
person's  skin  damages  easily  and  he  is 
susceptible  to  skin  cancer  because  with 
his  dark  skin,  he  cannot  always  tell  if  he 
is  burning,"  notes  Blaylock. 

Brevity,  a  virtue 

In  what  must  be  a  record  for  brevity 
among  commencement  speakers.  Gov- 
ernor John  N.  Dalton  delivered  a  six- 
minute,  790-word  commencement  ad- 
dress May  13.  He  told  the  3,000 
graduates  that  they  have  perhaps  five 
choices  of  what  to  do  with  their  di- 
plomas. 

"The  first  of  these,"  he  said,  "is  to  roll 
it  up  and  lock  it  away  in  the  closet  along 
with  your  textbooks.  You  can  then  let 
your  prejudices  harden  into  uncom- 


promising  opinions,  and  you  can  settle 
down  with  a  spouse  and  friends  who 
conscientiously  avoid  any  heavy  think- 
ing." 

Or,  he  said,  a  graduate  can  leave  the 
ceremony  and  put  his  sheep-skin  "in  a 
proper  frame  at  a  proper  place  on  the 
wall  and  devote  yourself  to  determining 
the  prevailing  opinions  as  to  what  are 
the  proper  books,  the  proper  clubs,  and 
the  proper  politics." 

Doing  so  will  result  in  a  "proper 
degree  of  success"  among  people  in 
those  circles,  he  said.  "Of  course,  as  you 
approach  middle  age  with  either  of  those 
choices,  you  may  look  back,  as  most  of 
us  do,  to  assess  what  you  might  have 
been.  When  you  do,  you  may  wonder 
what  happened  to  those  bright  dreams 
you  had  on  this  graduation  day." 

Besides  awarding  3,000  degrees,  the 
university  presented  one  honorary  doc- 
torate and  three  distinguished  service 
awards.  Theresa  Pollak,  professor 
emerita  of  painting  and  printmaking, 
received  an  honorary  doctor  of 
humanities  degree.  Pollak,  who  taught 
the  first  art  class  at  the  institution  in 
1928,  retired  in  1969.  The  art  education 
building  was  named  in  her  honor  in 
1971. 

The  Wayne  Medal  for  distinguished 
service  was  awarded  to  H.  I.  Willett, 
acting  president  from  March  1977  until 
February,  and  drug  firm  executive 
E.  Claiborne  Robins  and  his  wife,  Lora 
McGlasson  Robins. 

Willett,  a  former  Richmond  school 
superintendent,  has  served  as  a  consult- 
ant to  the  university  president  since 
1971.  The  Robinses  were  honored  by  the 
university's  board  of  visitors  for  their 
support  of  educational  and  medical 


facilities  in  Richmond  and  throughout 
the  state.  Robins,  a  1933  graduate  of  the 
School  of  Pharmacy,  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  A.  11.  Robins  Company. 

The  Wayne  Medal,  named  in  honor  of 
Edward  A.  Wayne,  chairman  of  the 
commission  which  in  1968  recommended 
to  the  General  Assembly  the  creation  of 
VCU,  has  been  awarded  only  once 
before  during  the  university's  ten-year 
history. 

Briefly 

Grants  totaling  more  than  $80,000  have 
recently  been  awarded  university 
researchers  in  their  continuing  studies  of 
Kepone  and  its  effects  on  human  and 
laboratory  animals.  The  Virginia 
Environmental  Endowment  announced 
April  28  a  grant  of  $54,700  to  the  School 
of  Medicine  to  enable  Philip  S.  Guzelian, 
M.D.,  to  expand  his  research  into  the 
removal  of  the  toxic  pesticide  and  other 
similar  substances  from  the  human 
body.  In  late  May  the  Allied  Chemical 
Corporation  awarded  another  $26,000  in 
connection  with  the  Kepone  studies. 
Earlier  this  year  a  team  of  researchers 
headed  by  Guzelian  reported  a  method 
to  stimulate  the  body's  elimination  of 
Kepone.  Based  on  the  treatment  of 
twenty-two  former  workers  at  the  Life 
Science  Products  Company  plant  in 
Hopewell,  Virginia,  researchers  found 
that  the  anticholesterol  drug  choles- 
tyramine speeds  the  body's  elimination 
of  Kepone  to  many  times  the  natural 
rate. 

Virginia's  first  program  to  train  medical 
record  administrators  will  begin  in  Au- 
gust through  a  cooperative  program 


involving  the  Department  of  Health 
Administration,  the  Schwjl  of  Allied 
Health  Professions,  the  Sch(X)l  of  Busi- 
ness, and  McGuire  Veterans  Administra- 
tion Hospital.  Student  applications  to 
enter  the  program  are  now  being  ac- 
cepted. Prerequisites  for  the  two-year 
course  include  two  years  of  under- 
graduate study  in  business  or  the  pre- 
health  sciences.  The  first  class  is  ex- 
pected to  have  a  dozen  students.  A  State 
Council  of  Higher  Education  health 
manpower  study  released  in  1974  called 
for  the  creation  of  educational  programs 
for  medical  record  administrators. 
Employment  projections  made  in  the 
report  estimate  that  150  positions  for 
such  administrators  will  exist  in  Virginia 
hospitals  by  1980.  According  to  Dwight 
D.  Dixon,  the  new  program's  chairman, 
federal  legislation  has  led  to  the  burgeon- 
ing complexity  and  volume  of  medical 
records  by  requiring  close  review  of 
professional  activities. 

A  five-member  student  team  from  the 
School  of  Business  won  first  place  in  the 
national  Intercollegiate  Business  Game 
and  Conference  held  in  Atlanta,  Geor- 
gia. Student  teams  from  twenty-five 
colleges  and  universities  throughout  the 
nation  participated  in  the  thirteenth 
annual  competition  which  is  sponsored 
by  the  Graduate  Business  Association  at 
Emon,'  University'  in  Atlanta.  The  VCU 
team  was  chosen  grand  winner  of  the 
competition  based  on  game  plav,  an 
annual  report,  and  an  oral  presentation 
made  to  a  panel  of  judges  including 
Emor}'  graduate  students,  professors, 
and  Atlanta  businessmen.  In  the  Inter- 
collegiate Business  Game  and  Confer- 
ence, competing  student  teams  are  given 
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a  simulated  business  situation,  and  are 
asked  to  make  decisions,  formulate 
programs,  and  solve  problems  that 
would  occur  over  a  three-year  period. 

Season  for  the  memory  book 

Nostalgic  sports  fans  will,  no  doubt,  look 
upon  the  1977-78  season  as  the  greatest 
in  VCU  history.  They  will  recall,  for 
example,  how  Coach  Dana  Kirk  guided 
the  men's  basketball  team  to  a  school 
record  of  twenty-four  wins  and  five 
losses,  earning  the  Rams  berths  in  two 
postseason  tournaments.  Even  though 
the  team  lost  to  Saint  Bonaventure  in  the 
finals  of  the  Eastern  College  Athletic 
Conference  playoff  and  to  the  University 
of  Detroit  in  the  first  round  of  the 
National  Invitation  Tournament,  the 
Rams  came  home  "heros."  Banners 
reading  "We  love  you.  Rams"  greeted 
the  team  upon  its  return  to  the  Franklin 
Street  Gymnasium,  and  all  of  Richmond 
heaped  its  praise  upon  the  young  team. 

Although  the  basketball  team  occupied 
the  limelight,  several  other  of  VCU's  ten 
intercollegiate  teams  were  engaged  in 
successful  or  improved  seasons.  The  golf 
team,  led  by  senior  Chris  Pollard, 
considered  by  many  to  be  the  second- 
best  golfer  in  the  state,  compiled  a 
five-and-three  record  in  matches,  the 
best  in  several  years.  The  team  also 
played  in  three  tournaments,  making  its 
best  showing  in  the  Kingsmill  Tourna- 
ment, where  it  finished  eighth  among 
the  fifteen  schools.  Scott  Letein,  a 
sophomore,  earned  fourth-place  indi- 
vidual honors  in  that  same  tournament. 

The  wrestling  team,  coached  by 
Tommy  Legge,  ended  its  season  with  a 
fourteen-and-seven  record,  the  best  in 


its  history.  Legge  predicts  that  next  year's 
squad  will  be  able  to  hold  its  own  with 
any  school  in  the  state.  He  also  expects 
Mike  Catling,  captain,  to  qualify  for  the 
regionals. 

The  baseball  team,  which  was  rebuild- 
ing with  freshman,  lacked  depth  in 
pitching  and  ended  the  year  with  four 
wins  and  twenty-seven  losses.  The  wins 
were  divided  among  four  pitchers:  John 
Thomas,  Greg  See,  Jim  Palmer,  and 
Charlie  Scott.  Each  looked  strong  at 
times  but  walks,  plus  weak  fielding, 
contributed  to  the  team's  defensive 
woes.  See  led  the  team  in  earned  run 
average  with  a  3.60  mark. 

The  women's  tennis  team,  handi- 
capped by  the  lack  of  university-owned 
courts,  finished  its  season  with  a  record 
of  eight  wins  and  six  losses.  The 
women's  swim  team  earned  an  eight- 
and-two  mark,  while  the  men  swimmers 
completed  their  season  with  a  seven- 
and-three  record.  In  the  state  meet  this 
year,  Mike  Hohl,  a  freshman  swimmer 
from  Richmond,  set  a  state  record  in  the 
100-yard  breaststroke. 

Patty  Dillon,  cocaptain  of  the  women's 
swim  team,  was  named  Student-Athlete 
of  the  Year  at  VCU's  first  All-Sports 
Banquet  held  April  21.  A  senior  from 
West  Nyack,  New  York,  Dillon  was 
undefeated  in  state  competition  the  last 
three  years,  during  which  time  she  set 
six  state  records  in  the  50-,  100-,  and 
200-yard  butterfly  and  the  100-,  200-, 
and  400-yard  individual  medley.  She 
was  also  selected  for  ail-American  hon- 
ors two  years. 

A  physical  education  major,  she 
earned  a  2.9  grade  point  average  overall, 
and  a  3.00  average  in  her  major  during 
her  four  years  at  VCU.  President  Ed- 
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isfiil  season  by  signing  a  new  five-year  contract. 


mund  F.  AckeU,  who  presented  the 
award,  said  Dillon  was  a  "true  represen- 
tative of  the  student-athlete  VCU  is 
seeking." 

Three  R's  of  vacationing 

A  good  vacation  should  meet  the  three 
R's:  rest,  relaxation,  and  regeneration, 
according  to  two  university 
psychologists,  Thomas  McGovern, 
Ph.D.,  and  Ralph  C.  Wiggins,  Jr.,  Ph.D. 
Both  agree  that  a  must  for  a  healthy 
vacation  is  the  elimination  of  stress  and 
tension.  The  time-off  period  should 
provide  plenty  of  opportunities  to  relax 
and  reevaluate. 

In  order  to  gain  maximum  enjoyment 
from  a  vacation,  define  your  concept  of 
leisure  time,  says  McGovern,  determin- 
ing expectations  and  choosing  activities 
that  are  free  of  tension  or  stress. 

"If  you  do  not  know  exactly  what  you 
need  from  a  vacation,  you  may  stay  so 
wound  up  pursuing  the  'perfect  vaca- 
tion,' that  you  are  unable  to  relax," 
cautions  Wiggins.  He  warns  that  popular 
activities,  such  as  tennis  or  golf,  often 
become  work  because  the  person  feels  he 
must  continually  strive  to  improve. 

To  make  the  most  of  your  vacation, 
the  psychologists  suggest: 

Do  make  relaxation  your  primary 
consideration  when  planning  a  vacation. 
Make  entertainment  a  secondary  con- 
sideration. "Too  often  people  work  too 
hard  at  pursuing  entertainment.  They 
pursue  entertainment  while  sacrificing 
relaxation,"  notes  Wiggins.  He  believes 
that  the  effort  required  in  maintaining  a 
hectic  nightclub  schedule,  for  example, 
can  be  stressful. 

Do  plan  vacations  away  from  home.  A 
vacation  at  home  often  produces  guUt 
feelings  about  what  should  be  done 
around  the  house,  and  a  change  in 
environment  reduces  the  tendency  to  call 
the  office  or  do  postponed  housework. 
"If  you  physically  remove  yourself  from 
home,  you  reduce  the  tension  and  stress 
of  your  daily  routine,"  explains 
McGovern,  who  has  conducted  training 
sessions  on  how  to  recognize  leisure 
needs. 

Do  select  a  vacation  location  which 
offers  the  maximum  number  of  activities 
that  both  you  and  the  children  enjoy. 
"It's  as  important  to  pick  a  site  where  a 
kid  can  be  treated  as  an  adult,  such  as  a 
nice  restaurant,  as  it  is  to  have  a  location 
where  an  adult  can  act  like  a  child,  such 
as  an  amusement  park,"  McGovern 
says. 

Do  give  yourself  generous  amounts  of 
time  for  travel.  Wiggins  encourages 
vacationers  to  drive  no  more  than  350 
miles  a  day  and  have  an  abundance  of 
rest  stops.  To  air  travelers  he  recom- 
mends at  least  a  day  on  both  ends  of  the 
trip  to  recover  from  jet  lag.  "It's  espe- 
cially important  to  allow  a  day  or  so  at 
the  end  of  a  vacation  to  shift  gears  before 
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going  back  to  work,"  he  believes. 

The  psychologists  also  have  a  few 
don'ts  for  vacationers. 

Don't  set  goals  for  the  vacation,  such 
as  number  of  miles  traveled  or  cities 
visited.  "Too  much  planning  often  ruins 
a  vacation,"  McGovern  says.  "A  rigor- 
ous schedule  may  cause  resentment  and 
lead  to  arguments." 

Don't  think  you  have  to  be  entertained 
every  minute  of  the  vacation.  "We  tend 
to  have  romantic  dreams  about  our 
vacations.  We  think  they  should  be 
stupendous,  overwhelming,  exciting — 
filled  with  adventure.  Such  expectations 
can  only  lead  to  disappointment,"  Wig- 
gins advises. 

Don't  feel  it  is  necessary  to  spend  large 
sums  of  money  in  order  to  have  a  perfect 
vacation.  "Often  Americans  think  they 
can  buy  a  pleasant  time,  but  you  don't 
have  to  have  affluence  to  have  fun," 
McGovern  says.  Many  activities,  such  as 
backpacing  or  camping,  offer  low-cost 
leisure  pursuits;  spending  large  amounts 
of  money  often  creates  more  tension. 

Don't  wait  until  retirement  to  develop 
concepts  of  leisure  enjoyment.  Know 
which  activities  free  you  from  tension 
and  stress  and  develop  them,  says 
McGovern. 

And  finally,  "Don't  be  afraid  to  do 
nothing.  If  you  know  that  walking  along 
the  beach  or  sitting  in  a  front  porch 
rocking  chair  is  what  you  enjoy,  do  it. 
Ideally  a  vacation  should  provide  the 
opportunity  for  each  person  to  get  back 
in  touch  with  himself.  In  our  day-to-day 
activities  we  tend  to  identify  ourselves  in 
terms  of  who  we  are  and  how  we  are 
accepted  in  our  occupations  and  roles  in 
society.  During  a  vacation  we  need  to 
focus  on  ourselves  as  individuals,  to 
relearn  our  identities,  values,  interests, 
and  feelings,"  says  Wiggins. 

Social  work's  birthday  forum 

The  School  of  Social  Work  observed  its 
sixtieth  anniversary  by  holding  a  one- 
day  forum  March  17  at  the  Holiday  Inn 
on  West  Broad  Street.  Mostly,  it  was  a 
serious  affair.  The  topic  under  discussion 
was  "The  Future  of  Social  Service 
Delivery"  and  was  keynoted  by  Mitchell 
T.  Ginsberg,  dean  of  the  School  of  Social 
Work  at  Columbia  University. 

Despite  the  weightiness  of  the  discus- 
sions, there  was  time  for  the  one 
hundred  fifty  alumni  and  faculty  who 
attended  to  reminisce  and  renew  old 
friendships  over  luncheon.  Among  the 
honored  guests  sitting  at  the  head  table 
were  three  former  heads  of  social  work 
education  at  the  university:  Lois  Washer, 
chairman  of  the  undergraduate  social 
welfare  education  program  from  1952  to 
1972;  George  T.  Kalif,  director  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Social  Work  from 
1946  to  1966;  and  Richard  Lodge,  dean  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work  from 
1966  to  1972. 


Rothenberg  bccmiie  dean  in  1972. 


Washer  headed  social  welfare  program. 


Kalif  directed  graduate  sclwol  from  2946-66.       Lodge  senrd  as  dean  froni  1966-72 


The  three  were  introduced  by  Elaine 
Rothenberg,  dean  of  the  School  of  Social 
Work  since  1972,  who  invited  them  to 
share  the  podium.  Both  Washer  and 
Kalif  amused  the  audience  with  their 
recollections  of  the  school  during  its 
earlier  days.  Lodge,  on  the  other  hand, 
rattled  off  impressive  figures  re\'ealing 
the  school's  recent  growth.  Since  1972, 
pointed  out  Lodge,  the  school  has 


tell  something  of  the  ^"igo^  and 


outdistanced  national  norms  for  grow-th 

by  schools  of  sodal  \sork  in  such  areas  as 

enrollment  and  facult\-.  The  figures,  he 

said. 

liveliness  of  the  school.' 

The  School  of  Sodal  Work  traces  its 
beginnings  to  the  Richmond  School  of 
Sodal  Work  and  Public  Health,  ^\hich 
opened  in  1917  and  later  became  the  first 
unit  of  Richniond  Professional  Institute. 


Photographs  by  Bob  Strong 
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Whatever  happened  to... 


If  you  take  a  new  job,  get  a  promotion,  earn 
another  degree,  receive  an  honor,  or  decide  to 
retire,  share  the  neivs  with  us,  and  we  iinll 
pass  it  along  to  your  classmates  via  the 
"Whatever  happened  to.  .  ."  section.  Please 
address  newsu'orthi/  items  to  Editor,  VCU 
Magazine,  Virgbiia  Commonwealth  Univer- 
sity, Richmond,  Virginia  23284.  The  items 
below  were  reported  to  the  Alumni  Activities 
Office  between  jaiuian/  10  and  April  15,1978. 

1910s 

Julian  Lichenstein  (B.S.  pharmacy  '17),  a 
watercolorist,  exhibited  his  work  at  Richmond's 
Dumbarton  Library  last  January.  Lichenstein, 
who  is  ninety-one,  began  painting  seven  years 
ago  when  he  moved  into  the  Beth  Sholom  home 
in  Richmond.  Until  his  retirement,  he  had  prac- 
ticed pharmacy  in  Newport  News,  Va.,  for 
thirty-five  years. 

1920s 

Harry  Lyons  (D.D.S.  '23),  dean  emeritus  of 
the  School  of  DenHstry  at  MCV/ VCU,  received 
the  Maimonides  Award  at  a  testimonial  dinner 
in  Tel  Aviv,  Israel,  April  5, 1978.  The  award  was 
presented  during  Lyons's  visit  to  Tel  Aviv  Uni- 
versity for  the  dedication  of  the  founders' 
plaque  at  the  university's  dental  school.  Israel's 
assistant  minister  of  health  for  dentistry  pre- 
sented the  award,  which  is  sponsored  by  the 
Development  Corporation  of  Israel,  an  agency 
of  the  Ministry  of  Finance.  The  award  recog- 
nizes Lyons's  contributions  to  the  health  pro- 
fessions and  health  services  in  Israel.  Lyons 
served  as  a  consultant  for  the  development  of 
the  first  dental  school  in  Israel  at  Hebrew  Uni- 
versity in  Jerusalem  in  1960.  More  recently,  he 
served  Tel  Aviv  University  as  a  consultant  for 
the  development  of  the  nation's  second  dental 
school.  Lyons  has  also  been  active  in  raising 
funds  to  support  the  new  school.  The 
Maimonides  Award  is  named  for  Moses 
Maimonides,  an  illustrious  figure  in  Judaism 
during  the  twelfth  century. 

1930s 

On  May  16,  Dorothy  G.  Jones  (M.S.  social 
work  '38),  professor  of  sociology  at  Winthrop 
College,  retired  after  serving  thirty-five  years 
on  the  faculty  of  the  Rock  Hill,  S.C.,  school. 
Jones,  who  collaborated  with  Allen  D.  Ed- 
wards, chairman  of  her  department,  on  a 
textbook.  Community  and  Community  Develop- 
ment, published  in  1976,  plans  to  divide  her 
time  between  Rock  HiU  and  Ashland,  Va., 
where  she  stUI  maintains  a  residence. 


1940s 

The  retirement  of  John  W.  Garber  (B.S. 
sociology  '41 )  as  director  of  personnel  and  train- 
ing for  the  commonwealth  of  Virginia  was  dis- 
closed January  27  by  Governor  John  N.  Dalton. 


Garber  was  appointed  to  the  post  November  1, 
1958,  by  Governor  J.  Lindsey  Almond,  Jr. 

An  exhibit  of  landscapes  and  seascapes  by 
Harriett  Martin  Slokes  (B.F.A.  '42),  of  Salem, 
Va.,  were  on  view  at  the  Lynchburg  (Va.)  Art 
Club  headquarters  in  February.  A  consistent 
award  winner  in  shows  in  the  Roanoke,  Va., 
area,  Stokes  serves  on  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Roanoke  Fine  Arts  Center.  She  also 
cofounded  Salem's  annual  Art-in-the-Valley 
Show  in  1970. 

Carl  Jones  (B.S.  pharmacy  '46),  a  pharmacist 
for  the  past  thirty-two  years,  began  working 
earlier  this  year  at  SuperX  Pharmacy  in 
Lexington,  Va.  He  previously  worked  as  a 
pharmacist  for  Peoples  Drugs  in  Richmond. 

Hazel  Moon  (B.S.  nursing  '46),  a  missionary 
nurse  for  the  Foreign  Mission  Board  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention,  is  administrator 
of  a  240-acre  farm  in  Agbomosho,  Nigeria,  West 
Africa.  She  writes  that  the  farm  consists  of 
"dormitories  for  men,  cottages  for  women  suf- 
fering from  Hansen's  disease,  an  organized 
church,  a  hospital  for  fifteen  bed  patients,  a 
local  shop,  a  carpenter  shed,  and  a  kitchen  and 
laundry  for  the  hospital."  Moon,  the  only 
trained  medical  person,  and  eleven  Nigerians 
compose  the  staff. 

Matthew  Lyle  Lacy  II  (M.D.  '46)  has  prac- 
ticed general  surgery  in  South  Hill,  Va.,  since 
1954.  He  is  active  in  both  the  Shrine  Club  and 
the  Masons. 

Jay  E.  Rogers,  Jr.  (M.D.  '47)  has  been 
reelected  chief  of  the  surgery  department  at 
Saint  Francis  Hospital,  Charleston,  VV.Va. 

The  Virginia  Society  of  Internal  Medicine  des- 
ignated Michael  Moore  (M.D.  '48),  of  Roanoke, 
Va.,  as  Distinguished  Internist  of  the  Year 
(1977).  The  award  was  made  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Virginia  last 
fall. 

Dorothy  Henshaw  Buker  (certificate  interior 
design  '49)  works  part  time  as  a  decorator  in 
Miami,  Fla. 

The  Virginia  Personnel  and  Guidance  Asso- 
ciation presented  its  Career  Service  Award  to 
Shirley  T.  Downs  (B.S.  psychology  '49)  at  its 
annual  meeting  February  24  in  Norfolk,  Va. 
Downs  is  assistant  dean  of  management  and 
student  affairs  for  the  School  of  Nursing  at 
MCV/VCU.  On  March  10,  she  also  received  a 
diamond  pin  for  her  twenty-five  years  of  ser- 
vice to  the  university. 

Although  she  retired  February  1  after  thirty 
years  as  executive  director  of  the  Traveler's  Aid 
Society  of  Richmond,  Eleanor  P.  Ewell  (social 
work  '49)  is  still  working  for  Traveler's  Aid — 
this  time  as  a  volunteer.  She  returns  to  the 
society's  office  at  least  two  days  a  month  to  do 
statistical  work  and  to  work  on  a  history  of  the 
local  society. 

An  exhibit  of  twenty-one  crayon  drawings, 
silk  screen  prints,  and  acrylic  paintings  by 
Barclay  Sheaks  (B.F.A.  '49)  were  exhibited  at 
Hampden-Sydney  College  in  March.  Sheaks  is 
currently  associate  professor  of  art  at  Virginia 
Wesleyan  College. 

Robert  T.  Melgaard  (M.D.  '49)  is  executive 
director  of  Medical  Associates,  a  forty-two 
member  multispecialty  group.  He  is  also  vice- 
president  of  the  Iowa  Medical  Society,  as  well 
as  vice-president  and  president-elect  of  the 


American  Group  Practice  Association,  North 
Central  Region.  He  resides  in  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

1950s 

VCU  was  represented  at  the  March  10  inau- 
guration of  the  new  president  of  Stetson  Uni- 
versity by  Betty  Welsh  Ebom  (B.S.  applied 
psychology  '50),  of  Deland,  Fla. 

Robert  L.  Rogers  (B.S.  distributive  education 
'50)  has  moved  from  Upper  Marlboro,  Md.,  to 
Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  where  he  has  been  as- 
signed as  the  federal  supply  service  representa- 
tive for  the  Richmond-Norfolk  area  by  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration. 

Harper  Darden  (certificate  interior  design  '51; 
B.M.  voice  '53),  vice-president  of  First  and 
Merchants  National  Bank,  received  the  1977 
National  Recreation  and  Park  Association's 
Volunteer  of  the  Year  Award  from  the 
Richmond  Department  of  Recreation  and 
Parks.  He  was  also  guest  tenor  soloist  for  the 
Richmond  Choral  Society's  presentation  of 
Vivaldi's  Dixit  and  Poulenc's  Gloria,  performed 
in  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  Va.,  last  March. 
Darden  has  been  tenor  soloist  at  Centenary 
United  Methodist  Church  for  seven  years. 

LaVeme  Jones  Deusebio  (B.S.  elementary 
education  '51)  has  been  named  director  of 
highway  information  stations  for  the  Virginia 
State  Travel  Service.  She  has  served  as  chair- 
man and  as  a  member  of  the  Henrico  County, 
Va.,  school  board. 

John  J.  Salley  (D.D.S.  '51),  associate  vice- 
president  for  research  and  graduate  affairs  at 
VCU,  has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the 
medical  and  health  sciences  committee  of  Oak 
Ridge  Associated  Universities,  an  association  of 
forty-five  colleges  and  universities  noted  for  its 
influence  on  the  development  of  science  in  the 
South. 

Charles  (B.S.  journalism  '51)  and  Frances 
Stringfellow  Stebbins  (B.S.  journalism  '50)  re- 
cently marked  twenty-five  years  as  news  re- 
porters with  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  &  World- 
News  . 

Albert  J.  Wasserman  (M.D.  '51),  professor 
and  chairman  of  clinical  pharmacology  at 
MCV/VCU,  became  assistant  dean  for  cur- 
riculum for  the  School  of  Medicine  on  March  1. 

From  Edwinna  Marshall  (B.S.  occupational 
therapy  '53):  "This  is  my  twentieth  year  at  Loma 
Linda  (Calif.)  University,  having  established 
the  professional  school  here  for  occupational 
therapy  students.  Our  two  hundred-eleventh 
student  will  graduate  this  June,  1978 — all 
'grandchildren,'  so  to  speak,  of  RPI." 

Jean  L.  Harris  (M.D.  '55),  appointed  secre- 
tary of  human  resources  by  Governor  John  N. 
Dalton  last  December,  has  been  named  Boss  of 
the  Year  by  the  Cavalier  Chapter,  American 
Business  Women's  Association.  Harris,  who 
received  the  award  February  21,  was  cited  for 
her  work  while  she  was  director  of  the  Center 
for  Community  Health  and  a  professor  in  the 
Department  of  Family  Practice  at  MCV/VCU. 

The  American  College  of  Radiology,  a  profes- 
sional medical  society  representing  about 
12,000  physicians  who  specialize  in  radiology, 
presented  a  Certificate  of  Fellowship  to  R.  WU- 
liam  McConnell  (B.S.  pharmacy  '55;  M.D.  '59) 
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during  the  society's  annual  meeting  and  convo- 
cation in  San  Diego,  Calif.,  April  1 1.  A  resident 
of  Greenville,  N.C.,  McConnell  is  associated 
with  Eastern  Radiologists  and  Pitt  County 
Memorial  Hospital,  both  in  Greenville,  and 
Washington  County  Hospital,  Plymouth,  N.C. 

Talmadge  Moose  (B.F.  A.  commercial  art  '55), 
of  Albemarle,  N.C,  has  been  teaching  for  the 
past  five  years  at  Stanley  Technical  Institute, 
where  he  organized  and  headed  the  commer- 
cial art  and  advertising  design  program.  Listed 
in  Wliu's  Wlio  in  American  Art  1976,  Moose  was 
featured  in  the  January/ February  issue  oi  North 
Liffhl  Ma^iizi)n\  Besides  teaching,  he  also  works 
as  a  free-lance  illustrator. 

Recent  paintings  by  Mile  Russell  (B.F. A. 
'55),  associate  professor  of  painting  and 
printmaking  at  VCU,  were  featured  at  the 
^cott-McKennis  Fine  Art  Gallery  in  Richmond 
last  March. 

W.  Alva  Deardorff  (M.D.  '56)  was  cited  for 
distinguished  medical  achievements  April  11  in 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  when  he  was  named  a  Fellow 
of  the  American  College  of  Radiology.  Dear- 
dorff is  affiliated  with  Herbert  ] .  Thomas  Hospi- 
tal, South  Charleston,  W.Va.,  and  Saint  Fran- 
cis, Kanawha  Valley  and  Staats  hospitals  in 
Charleston,  W.Va. 

John  H.  Tyler  {B.S.  business  '56;  M.D.  '64) 
opened  a  family  practice  in  Chester,  Va.,  last 
March,  after  having  had  a  private  practice  in 
White  Stone,  Va.,  and  Hampton,  Va.  His  wife, 
Ann  Lindsey  Tyler  (B.S.  business  education 
'55),  is  a  business  teacher  at  Thomas  Dale  High 
School  in  Chester. 

Charles  C.  Boardman  (B.S.  business  educa- 
tion '58),  an  associate  professor  at  Georgia  State 
University,  has coauthoredConsumcr  Education , 
with  Maedke,  Lowe,  and  Malove.  The  book 
was  published  in  March  by  Glencoe  Press. 

Alma  Burton  Davidson  (B.F. A.  interior  de- 
sign '58)  is  the  public  relations  and  volunteer 
director  for  Desert  Springs  Hospital,  Las  Vegas, 
Nev.,  a  subsidiary  of  Charter  Medical  Corpora- 
tion, Macon,  Ga.  Davidson,  a  member  of 
American  Women  in  Radio  and  Television,  was 
named  Woman  of  the  Year  for  1977  by  the  Las 
Vegas  chapter.  She  is  also  a  member  of  Execu- 
tive Women  International. 

George  Arnold  Mathews  (B.S.  business  '58; 
M.H.A.  '60)  represented  VCU  at  the  April  14 
inauguration  of  the  new  president  of  Carson- 
Newman  College.  Mathews  is  senior  vice- 
president  of  East  Tennessee  Baptist  Hospital  in 
Knoxville. 

Marion  J.  Murray  (M.D.  '58),  of  Bristol, 
Tenn.,  represented  VCU  at  the  April  29  presi- 
dential inauguration  at  King  College,  Bristol, 
Tenn. 

New  York  Times  Magazine  featured  an  article 
about  Tom  Robbins  (B.S.  journalism  '59),  au- 
thor of  the  best-seller  Even  Cowgirls  Get  the 
Blues,  in  its  issue  dated  February  12.  The  article 
was  titled  "Prince  of  the  Paperback  Literati." 

1960s 

John  p.  Barrett  (B.S.  business  '60)  is  head  of 
the  tax  department  of  Dalton,  Pennell  &  Com- 
pany in  Richmond.  He  is  a  former  Internal 
Revenue  Service  agent. 

First  and  Merchants  Corporation  has  pro- 
moted Don  F.  Gobble  (B.M.Ed.  '60),  of 
Richmond,  to  assistant  vice-president.  Gobble, 
who  has  been  with  F&M  since  1972,  works  in 
the  bank  holding  company's  personnel  de- 
partment. 

Grace  Linton  Humphreys  (B.F. A.  commer- 
cial art  '61),  of  Winston-Salem,  N.C,  is  study- 


Judith  Godwin  /s  one  of  srccufcen  alumni  artists  whose  ivork  is  now  on  display  at 
VCU's  Anderson  Gallcn/  through  August  4.  Godwin,  a  1952  alumna,  lives  in  Ncic  York. 


ing  art  therapy  at  Salem  College. 

Peter  A.  Morrison  (drama  '61),  news  director 
and  anchorman  at  WMUR-TV,  Channel  9,  in 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  lives  in  Laconia,  N.H. 

The  chairman  of  VCU's  Department  of  Re- 
habilitation Counseling,  Richard  E.  Hardy 
(M.S.  rehabilitation  counseling  '62),  and  John 
G.  Cull,  have  coauthored  Heming-wau:  .A 
Psychological  Portrait,  published  by  Banner 
Books  International. 

The  March  issue  of  Architectural  Digest  fea- 
tured an  eight-page  spread  on  the  East 
Hampton,  N.Y.,  cottage  which  ser\-es  as  a 
weekend  retreat  for  Harry  Hinson  (B.F.  A.  inte- 
rior design  '62).  Hinson,  a  weekdav  resident  of 
Manhattan,  designed  the  interior  of  the  six- 
room  Tudor-stvle  cottage;  hand-printed  fabrics 
and  wallpaper  manufactured  by  his  firm.  Hin- 
son and  Company,  were  used  throughout. 

Shirley  M.  Thomas  (B.S.  nursing  62)  is  ad- 
ministrator of  the  DiWsion  of  Nursing  at  Pied- 
mont Hospital  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  She  was  assistant 


director  of  nursing  before  her  promotion  in 
June,  1977. 

Roy  Woodall  (B.F. A.  painting  '63),  formerh- 
director  of  exhibits  and  special  projects  at  Colo- 
nial Williamsburg,  is  now  director  of  the 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Fine  Arts  Center. 

G.  David  Eddleman  (M.M.  composition  '64), 
a  senior  editor  with  Silver  Burdett  Company, 
has  ten  choral  publications  scheduled  for  re- 
lease from  three  major  publishers  in  1978.  Ed- 
dleman Lives  in  Rockawav.  X.J. 

Harrison  Fridley,  Jr.  (B.S.  pharmacs'  '64), 
owner  of  Fridley  s  Pharmac\-.  Co\ington.  Va.. 
has  been  appointed  a  dirucal  instructor  in  the 
MCV  \'CU  School  of  Pharmaa.".  In  addition  to 
participating  in  seminars  and  other  educational 
programs  of  the  school.  Fridlev  \\ill  continue  to 
train  senior  pharmacy  students  at  his  pharmac\- 
in  Co\ington. 

Austin  T.  Parker  (M.S.  sodal  work  '64)  has 
pro\ided  psychiatric  services  for  students 
through  the  student  health  ser\ice  at  Indiana 
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Rings 
andDij^omas 


VCU  class  rings  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  a  wide 
variety  of  styles.  For  more  infor- 
mation and  a  price  list,  return  the 
form  below. 


VlROrNIA  COMMONWEALTH  UNIVERSITY 


Bachelor  of  Science 


VCU  confirmation  diplomas  are 
available  to  degree  recipients  of 
Richmond  Professional  Institute 
for  a  $10  fee.  To  request  an 
application,  return  the  form 
below. 

Please  send  me: 

n  Man's  ring  order  kit 
n  Woman's  ring  order  kit 
n  Confirmation  diploma 
application 


Name 
Address 


City 


State  Zip 

Return  to:  Alumni  Activities 
Office,  Virginia  Commonwealth 
University,  Richmond,  Virginia 
23284.  Telephone  (804)  770-7125. 


University  for  the  past  fourteen  years. 

Charles  H.  Wood  (B.S.  business  '64),  district 
manager  for  Precision  Steel  Warehouse,  Char- 
lotte (N.C.)  Service  Center,  manages  sixteen 
employees  in  the  specialty  flat  rolled  steel  busi- 
ness. He  also  serves  as  commodore  of  the  Out- 
rigger Harbor  Sailing  Association  at  Lake  Nor- 
man, N.C,  which  is  composed  of  some  eighty 
active  sailors  and  cruisers.  The  Wood  family 
moved  in  late  April  from  Mount  Holly,  N.C,  to 
Clover,  S.C 

Stockbroker  Charles  D.  McCall  (B.S.  busi- 
ness '65)  has  joined  the  Richmond  office  of  Alex 
Brown  &  Sons.  McCall  formerly  worked  for 
Wheat,  First  Securities,  where  he  was  a  vice- 
president. 

George  Wayne  Rabom  (D.D.S.  '65),  of  Tal- 
lahassee, Fla.,  represented  VCU  at  the  April  22 
inauguration  of  the  new  president  of  Florida  A 
&  M  University. 

Radford  College  has  named  Joe  Davis  (B.S. 
health  and  physical  education  '66)  its  first  full- 
time  basketball  coach.  Davis,  who  will  assume 
the  coaching  post  this  summer,  was  head  bas- 
ketball coach  at  Salem  (Va.)  High  School  and 
former  head  coach  at  Ferrum  College.  He  wUl 
recruit  the  first  scholarship  athletes  ever  to  play 
for  the  Highlanders.  ^^0^ 

^^avid  Alan  Harvey  (B.S.  journalism  '66),  a 
staff  photographer  for  National  Geographic 
Magazine,  has  been  named  1977  magazine 
photographer  of  the  year  in  the  Pictures-of- 
the-Year  competition  sponsored  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism  and  the 
National  Press  Photographers  Association. 
Harvey,  a  resident  of  Richmond,  won  the 
award  for  a  portfolio  of  photographs  taken  in 
1977,  including  ones  for  stories  on  Malaysia, 
Japan,  and  Spain.  Formerly  a  free-lance  photo- 
grapher under  contract  for  the  National  Geo- 
graphic, Harvey  was  named  a  staff  photog- 
rapher at  the  magazine  January  1 .  ^^ 
■•  Southern  Bank  and  Trust  Company  an- 
nounced in  February  that  David  O.  Holman 
(B.S.  psychology  '66)  had  accepted  a  position  as 
vice-president  and  area  manager  for  the 
Richmond  bank's  retail  division. 

Isabella  C.  Laude  (M.S.  rehabilitation  coun- 
seling '66),  owner  of  Seminole  Hotel  in  Lake 
Wales,  Fla.,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
local  chapter  of  the  American  Association  of 
University  Women.  She  also  serves  on  the  pres- 
ident's committee  for  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
celebration  of  Webber  College  in  Babson  Park, 
Fla. 

Mike  G.  Rozos  (B.S.  recreation  '66),  director 
of  parks  and  recreation  for  the  city  of  North 
Miami,  Fla.,  received  the  North  Miami  Jaycees' 
1977  distinguished  service  award  for  his  leader- 
ship in  developing  the  city's  parks  and  recrea- 
tion system.  Rozos,  who  earned  an  Ed.  M. 
degree  in  recreation  and  outdoor  education 
from  Boston  University  in  1971  and  an  M.S.M. 
in  public  administration  from  Florida  Interna- 
tional University  in  1976,  presently  is  seeking  a 
doctorate  in  education  at  Florida  Atlantic  Uni- 
versity. 

Paul  D.  Gholson  (business  '67)  has  been 
named  vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
Thermopress,  a  new  Richmond  firm  that  makes 
and  sells  interior  insulating  windows.  Before 
joining  Thermopress,  Gholson  worked  for  the 
city  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  first  as  director  of  parks 
and  recreation  and  more  recently  as  director  of 
tourism. 

Patsy  Baker  Holbrook  (certificate  distributive 
education  '67),  of  Martinsville,  Va.,  received 
her  M.S.  degree  in  vocational-technical  educa- 
tion from  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and 
State  University  in  May,  1977.  She  taught  dis- 
tributive education  for  eleven  years  in  Danville, 


Va.,  and  recently  became  a  principal  in  the 
newly  formed  casualty  insurance  agency,  Ins- 
Garde,  CoUinsville,  Va. 

Barry  A.  Leonard  (M.D.  '67),  a  pediatrician, 
is  practicing  in  TumesviUe,  N.J.  He  and  his 
wife,  Roslyn  C.  Leonard  (B.S.  physical  therapy 
'67),  reside  in  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 

United  Virginia  Bank  announced  in  February 
that  it  had  promoted  Rebecca  Harris  Lloyd 
(B.S.  business  '67),  of  Richmond,  to  assistant 
vice-president  and  trust  officer.  Lloyd  joined 
the  bank  in  1967  as  a  junior  tax  accountant. 

David  Beloff  (advertising  '68)  is  now  an  ac- 
count executive  at  the  Richmond  brokerage 
firm  of  Dean  Witter  Reynolds.  He  formerly  was 
with  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith. 

William  C.  Garter,  Jr.  (B.S.  general  business 
'68),  of  Richmond,  has  been  named  president  of 
Virginia  Oxygen  Service,  a  home  health  care 
company.  He  was  formerly  a  salesman  with 
General  Medical  Corporation. 

The  Virginia  Department  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation has  awarded  Alice  B.  Barker  (M.S. 
rehabilitation  counseling  '69)  its  Outstanding 
Service  Award  for  employees.  Barker,  a  pro- 
gram supervisor,  was  cited  for  her  "innovation, 
dedication,  perseverance,  and  creativity"  in  the 
performance  of  her  duties  for  the  disabled  in 
Southwest  Virginia.  She  administers  DVR  pro- 
grams in  the  counties  of  Smyth,  Wythe,  Bland, 
Carroll,  and  Grayson  and  the  city  of  Galax.  She 
is  also  responsible  for  the  department's  offices 
at  Southwestern  State  Hospital  and  South- 
western Virginia  Training  Center. 

Roger  Baugh  (B.F.A.  interior  design  '69), 
vice-president  and  a  partner  of  R.  E.  Kassar 
Corporation,  a  free-lance  design  firm  in  New 
York,  was  commissioned  to  design  Egyptian- 
inspired  sheets  and  bedspreads  for  the  Spring 
Mills  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  collection. 
He  has  also  designed  a  line  of  sheets  marketed 
lunder  his  own  name  by  Springmaid.  Baugh, 
who  describes  himself  as  a  "mass  market  de- 
signer," returned  to  VCU  March  15  to  speak  to 
students  in  fashion  and  interior  design  about 
career  opportunities. 

Larry  T.  Brooks  (D.D.S.  '69),  of  Tampa,  Fla., 
represented  VCU  at  the  April  15  inauguration 
of  the  new  president  of  the  University  of  South 
Florida,  which  is  located  in  Tampa. 

VCU  was  represented  by  Paul  E.  Brown,  Jr. 
(M.D.  '69)  at  the  April  28  inauguration  of  Ar- 
thur H.  DeRosier,  Jr.,  as  president  of  East  Ten- 
nessee State  University.  Brown  lives  in  Johnson 
City,  Tenn.,  where  ETSU  is  located. 

Mayverdis  Ray  Jamison  (B.S.  elementary 
education  '69;  M.Ed,  special  education  '73) 
teaches  at  Bluejacket  Elementary  School  in 
Shawnee  Mission,  Kan. 

Barrie  L.  Jones  (B.S.  business  management 
'69),  former  corporate  vice-president  of  the 
Public  Relations  Institute  of  Richmond  and 
Norfolk,  Va.,  is  now  vice-president  of  Howard 
Chase  Enterprises,  issue  management  consul- 
tants. 

KennethW.  Lanier  (B.F.A.  crafts '69),  of  FaUs 
Church,  Va.,  is  a  shift  supervisor  with  Saga 
Food  Service.  He  writes  that  he  is  "now  dab- 
bling in  real  estate  and  property  management  in 
Richmond." 

Alan  Markowitz  (M.H.A.  '69)  is  executive 
vice-president  of  Westchester  General  Hospital 
in  Miami,  Fla.  Prior  to  assuming  his  new  post, 
he  was  director  of  marketing  for  Brookwood 
Health  Services  of  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Ann  Whitmore  Northington  (B.F.A.  fashion 
art  '69)  is  art  director  at  First  and  Merchants 
National  Bank  in  Richmond.  Prior  to  assuming 
her  present  position,  she  was  art  director  at  an 
ad  agency. 

Joseph  Suarez  (B.S.  pharmacy  '69)  has  been 
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appointed  a  clinical  instructor  in  the  School  of 
Pharmacy  at  MCV/VCU. 

Dominion  National  Bank  announced  in 
January  that  James  B.  Taylor  (B.S.  business 
administration  '69)  had  been  elected  assistant 
vice-president.  Taylor,  manager  of  the 
Richmond  bank's  Willow  Lawn  office,  joined 
Dominion  National  in  1975. 

Governor  John  N.  Dalton  announced  Feb- 
ruary 1  that  he  had  named  Fred  W.  Walker 
(B.S.  sociology  '69)  director  of  the  Virginia  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Development, 
effective  March  30.  Walker  formerly  was  direc- 
tor of  sales  for  Richmond  Hotels. 


1970s 

United  Virginia  Bank  has  elected  Linda 
Buchanan  Atkins  (B.S.  business  administration 
70)  loan  administration  officer.  She  joined  a 
UVB  subsidiary  in  1970. 

From  Randolph  M.  Bragg  (B.A.  English  '70); 
"I  am  an  Episcopal  priest  currently  serving  in 
the  Church  of  the  Province  of  South  Africa's 
Diocese  of  Zululand,  where  1  have  been  since 
1973.  I  became  rector  of  this  parish,  All  Saints, 
Gingindlovu,  on  January  1,  1978." 

A  one-man  show  by  printmaker  Joseph  Craig 
English  (B.F.  A.  communication  arts  and  design 
70)  will  be  held  May  31-July  2  at  the  Virginia 
Museum,  Richmond.  English,  who  lives  in 
Washington  Grove,  Md.,  has  works  in  the 
permanent  collections  of  the  National  Collec- 
tion of  Fine  Art  in  Washington,  D.C.,  the 
Chrysler  Museum  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  the  Balti- 
more (Md.)  Museum,  and  the  Roanoke  (Va.) 
Fine  Arts  Center. 

G.  Garland  Jefferson,  Jr.  (B.S.  retailing  '70), 
formerly  assistant  vice-president  of  First 
Mortgage  Corporation  of  Richmond,  has  joined 
Bank  of  Virginia  Mortgage  Corporation  as  a 
vice-president.  The  bank's  announcement  of 
Jefferson's  appointment  was  made  January  12. 

Anthony  E.  Smith  (B.S.  psychology  '70),  an 
assistant  vice-president  of  First  and  Merchants 
National  Bank,  was  named  recipient  of  the 
Richmond  Jaycees'  Outstanding  Young  Man  of 
the  Year  award  for  1977.  Besides  his  involve- 
ment in  Jaycees,  Smith  is  active  in  numerous 
community  affairs,  among  them  Big  Brothers  of 
Richmond  and  the  Virginia  Cultural  Laureate 
Center. 

Barbara  Murphy  Beach  (B.F.  A.  art  education 
'71),  an  art  teacher  in  an  elementary  school  in 
New  Lebanon,  N.Y.,  writes  that  she  owns  a 
boutique  which  specializes  in  designer  chil- 
dren's clothes.  The  boutique  is  located  in  her 
home. 

Linda  G.  Buchanan  (B.A.  English  '71),  a 
teacher  at  Lee-Davis  High  School  in 
Mechanicsville,  Va.,  plans  to  begin  work  on  a 
master's  degree  in  secondary  school  adminis- 
tration this  fall  at  the  University  of  Richmond. 
She  received  an  M.A.Ed,  from  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary  in  1975. 

In  December  Gerald  F.  Fuss  (A.S.  electrical- 
electronic  drafting  technology  '71)  completed 
requirements  for  a  B.S.  degree  in  business 
administration  at  VCU,  where  he  majored  in 
real  estate.  He  is  now  associated  with  the  Rich- 
mond realty  company  headed  by  and  bearing 
the  name  of  David.  V.  Sussman  (B.S.  general 
business  '68). 

Leah  Hester  Johnson  (M.S.W.  '71),  formerly 
a  social  worker  at  the  Veterans  Administration 
Hospital  in  Durham,  N.C.,  now  resides  in  Col- 
lege Station,  Tex. 

Alan  T.  Penn  (M.H.A.  '71),  formerly  profes- 
sor and  assistant  director  of  the  graduate  pro- 
gram in  public  administration  at  Nova  Univer- 


sity in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  currently  isadmin- 
istralor  of  Saint  Johns  River  Hospital  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

United  Virginia  Bank  has  named  Matt  J. 
Schon  (M.  l-.d.  administration  and  supervision 
'71),  <>i  Richmond,  an  assistant  vice-president. 
Schon  joined  the  bank  in  1976  as  an  account 
representative  in  portfolio  accounting  invest- 
ment services.  He  was  elected  an  investment 
officer  in  1977. 

Carlton  S.  Schwartz  (D.D.S.  '71)  served  as 
president  of  the  Bay  County  (Fla.)  Dental  Soci- 
ety during  1977.  He  currently  is  president  of  the 
Lynn  Haven  (Fla.)  Rotary  Club. 

Ida  Darby  Shackelford  (B.S.  journalism  '71) 
has  left  her  position  as  an  information  officer  at 
VCU  to  become  a  legislative  communicator  for 
the  Texas  AssociaHon  of  School  Boards  in  Aus- 
tin, Tex.  The  position  calls  for  her  keeping  the 
eleven  hundred  school  districts  in  Texas  in- 
formed about  local,  county,  state,  and  federal 
mandates  concerning  educational  policies. 

JoAnn  Loikrec  Spiegel  (M.Ed,  elementary 
education  '71),  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  employed 
as  an  educational  consultant  for  the  consulting 
firm  of  Educational  Self-Development.  She  re- 
ceived her  doctorate  in  educational  administra- 
tion from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  in  Au- 
gust, 1977. 

Denis  A.  Bailey  (M.S.  business  '72),  a  Cer- 
tified Public  Accountant,  manages  the  Chris- 
tiansburg  office  of  Straub  and  Dalch,  a 
Richmond-based  CPA  firm. 

Theodore  Fadool,  Jr.  (B.S.  business  adminis- 
tration '72),  who  was  formerly  associated  with 
Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith,  is  novv 
an  account  executive  at  the  Richmond  office  of 
Dean  Witter  Reynolds,  stock  brokers. 

The  Richmond  Symphony  performed  "The 
Grand  Traverse"  by  John  Hilliard  (M.M.  com- 
position '72)  at  a  concert  in  January.  He  wrote 
the  trumpet  concerto  between  September, 
1974,  and  February,  1975,  at  the  request  of  the 
late  Thor  Johnson,  conductor  of  the  Interlochen 
Arts  Academy  Orchestra  in  Michigan.  Hilliard 
is  currently  studying  composition  with  Karel 
Husa  at  Cornell  University  in  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Richard  M.  Keeney  (B.F. A.  art  education 
'72),  president  and  owner  of  the  J.  T.  Gibbons 
export  firm,  has  been  elected  to  the  District 
Export  Council  of  New  Orleans,  La. 

L.  J.  Kilby  (health  and  physical  education 
'72),  a  former  VCU  basketball  player,  has  been 
named  head  basketball  coach  at  Lincoln  Menro- 
rial  University  in  Harrogate,  Tenn.  Kilby  was  an 
assistant  at  Lincoln  Memorial  for  two  seasons. 

Art  Layne  (B.S.  biology  '72;  M.H.A.  '76)  is 
assistant  administrator  at  North  Trident  Re- 
gional Hospital  in  Charleston,  S.C. 

Richard  McCann  (B.A.  English  '72),  a  poet 
and  a  Ph.D.  candidate  in  American  studies  at 
the  University  of  Iowa,  recently  participated  in 
the  poet-in-the-schools  program  in  Roanoke 
County,  Va.  His  ten-day  workshop  for  high 
school  teachers  and  students  was  funded  b\'  the 
county  school  svstem  and  the  Virginia  Com- 
mission of  Arts  and  Humanities. 

Dennis  S.  Marrion  (M.Ed,  administration 
and  supervision  72)  is  principal  of  a  new  re- 
gional vocational  education  center  now  under 
construction  in  the  Virginia's  Northern  Neck. 
Before  assuming  his  new  position  in  January", 
Marrion  was  an  instructor  of  mechanical  and 
architectural  drafting  at  the  Hermitage  Voca- 
tional Technical  Center  in  Henrico  County.  Va. . 
and  was  an  adjunct  faculty  member  at  VCU.  In 
1977,  he  also  received  his  doctor  of  phUosophv 
degree  in  vocational  technical  education  from 
Sussex  College  of  Technology  in  England. 

Blair  D.  Mitchell  (B.A.  histon,-  72)  became 
associated  with  attorney  Reginald  B.  Frazier.  of 
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Newport  News,  Va.,  in  the  practice  of  law  on 
March  1. 

Paul  Munson  (M.F.A.  sculpture  72),  who 
teaches  sculpture  at  Radford  College,  partici- 
pated in  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Southeast- 
ern College  Art  Conference  held  October  20, 
1977,  in  Blacksburg,  Va.  Part  of  his  presentation 
consisted  of  a  film  produced  by  WCVE-TV, 
Channel  23,  in  Richmond,  which  demonstrated 
his  metal  casting  methods. 

Yvetle  B.  Ridley  (M.S.  clinical  psychology 
'72)  is  program  head  of  Human  Services  Pro- 
grams at  John  Tyler  Community  College,  Ches- 
ter, Va. 

Randy  Slrawderaian  (B.F.A.  dramatic  art 
and  speech  '72),  a  dancer,  choreographer,  and 
director,  has  joined  the  faculty  of  the  School  of 
the  Richmond  Ballet  as  an  instructor  in  begin- 
ning and  intermediate  jazz.  Strawderman  will 
remain  at  the  school  until  the  play  he  con- 
ceived, coauthored,  choreographed,  and  di- 
rected at  Barksdale  Theatre  Red,  Hot  &  Cok 
opens  in  New  York  in  the  fall.  He  will  also 
choreograph  and  direct  that  production.  He  is  a 
former  principal  dancer  and  guest  artistic  direc- 
tor with  the  Richmond  Ballet. 

J.  Steve  Strosnider  (B.S.  psychology  '72)  is 
director  of  outpatient  services  for  Mental 
Health  Services  of  the  Roanoke  Valley, 
Roanoke,  Va. 

Marigrace  Satryan  Thomas  (B.S.  elementary 
education  '72;  M.Ed,  administration  and 
supervision  '75),  formerly  a  teacher  at  Robious 
Elementary  School  in  Chesterfield  County,  Va., 
has  moved  to  Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  where  she 
teaches  at  Pembroke  Meadows  Elementary 
School. 

A  group  of  drawings  by  Jack  C.  Wheless 
(A.S.  drafting  and  design  technology  '72)  were 
exhibited  at  the  Westover  Hills  branch  of  the 
Richmond  Public  Library  in  February.  Wheless, 
a  mechanical  designer  at  Philip  Morris,  is  a 
member  of  the  West  End  Artists  Association 
and  exhibits  his  work  regularly  in  group  shows 
sponsored  by  that  organization. 

Robert  Worthy  (B.F.A.  art  education  '72) 
taught  a  ten-week  course  in  beginning  painting 
through  the  continuing  education  office  of 
Rappahannock  Community  CoUege.  Worthy  is 
also  doing  a  practicum  for  a  degree  in  counsel- 
ing at  the  college. 

Charles  C.  Conway,  Jr.  (B.S.  business  admin- 
istration '73)  has  joined  First  and  Merchants 
National  Bank  in  the  corporate  funds  manage- 
ment section.  He  formerly  worked  in  the 
Richmond  regional  center  of  the  University  of 
Virginia's  School  of  Continuing  Education. 

Karen  Gill  Deneroff  (B.S.  special  education 
'73)  recently  was  promoted  to  the  position  of 
data  systems  security  analyst  for  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  in  Washington,  D.C.  "This 
involves  designing  and  evaluating  computer 
processing  systems  for  all  IRS  computer  opera- 
tions," she  writes.  In  July  she  and  her  husband 
will  move  to  Fairfax,  Va. 

Wilda  M.  Ferguson  (M.S.W.  '73)  has  been 
elected  city  manager  of  Manassas  Park,  Va. 

Ernest  E.  Coins  (B.S.  psychology  '73)  was 
awarded  the  Doctor  of  Medicine  degree  by  the 
College  of  Medicine,  Southwestern  University, 
Cebu  City,  Philippines,  on  April  12.  He  has 
returned  to  the  U.S.,  where  he  is  an  intern  at 
South  Baltimore  (Md.)  General  Hospital. 

Joseph  C.  Gregorek  (Ph.D.  anatomy  '73), 
assistant  professor  of  biology  at  Gannon  Col- 
lege, Erie,  Pa.,  has  received  a  joint  appointment 
in  the  Department  of  Medicine  at  Hahnemann 
Medical  College  and  Hospital  in  Philadelphia. 
He  also  serves  as  director  of  the  surgical  urolog- 
ical  anatomy  program  for  urology  residents  at 
Saint  Vincent  Health  Center  and  Hamot  Medi- 


cal Center  in  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 

Edward  J.  Jesneck  (B.S.  biology  '73;  M.D.  '76) 
opened  a  family  practice  in  Bassett,  Va.,  on 
February  13. 

Ragan  Reaves  (B.F.A.  painting  and  print- 
making  '73)  was  one  of  eight  contemporary  Vir- 
ginia artists  represented  in  the  first  Chrysler 
Museum  invitational  exhibition.  Titled  "Off  the 
Wall,"  the  paintings  and  sculpture  revealed  the 
artists'  common  interest  in  fantasy  and  the 
imagery  of  cartoons.  The  works  were  displayed 
at  the  Norfolk,  Va.,  museum  last  February. 

Walter  G.  West  (B.S.  sociology  '73;  M.S. 
sociology  '76),  the  author  of  a  study  entitled 
"Public  Tolerance  to  Homosexuality,"  partici- 
pated in  the  eighth  annual  Sociological  Re- 
search Symposium,  sponsored  by  the  VCU 
chapter  of  Alpha  Kappa  Delta,  a  national 
sociology  honor  society.  West  is  a  doctoral  stu- 
dent in  sociology  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Ken  Willis  (B.F.A.  crafts  '73),  who  teaches 
woodworking  at  VCU,  exhibited  a  variety  of 
tables,  mirrors,  sculptures,  boxes,  stools,  and 
utilitarian  art  objects  at  the  Cary-Windsor  Gal- 
lery of  Fine  Crafts  in  Richmond  last  March.  His 
work  is  mentioned  in  the  Fine  Woodworking 
Biennial  Design  Book,  1977,  published  by  Taun- 
ton Press,  Newtown,  Conn. 

Sharon  M.  Crane  (B.S.  biology  '74),  a  first 
lieutenant  in  the  Air  Force,  has  received  the 
Commendation  Medal  for  meritorious  service 
as  a  missile  maintenance  officer  at  the  Little 
Rock  (Ark.)  Air  Force  Base.  Crane  is  serving 
with  the  Strategic  Air  Command. 

Alexandria  National  Bank  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia announced  earlier  this  year  that  Robert 
M.  Einhaus  (B.S.  economics  '74;  M.B.A.  '76) 
had  been  named  credit  officer  in  the  corporate 
division.  He  joined  the  bank  in  1976. 

Samuel  C.  Hudson  (B.F.A.  sculpture  '74)  has 
won  the  Judges'  Award  for  Sculpture  at  the 
1978  Marietta  (Ohio)  National  Painting  and 
Sculpture  Exhibition.  Hudson  resides  in 
Greensboro,  N.C. 

The  Waynesboro  (Va.)  Recreation  Depart- 
ment offered  earlier  this  year  an  adult  beginners 
drawing  class  taught  by  Susan  Tabor  Maupin 
(B.F.A.  painting  and  printmaking  '74). 

J.  David  Tiller  (B.S.  social  welfare  '72;  M.S. 
rehabilitation  counseling  '74),  of  Richmond,  re- 
ceived an  outstanding  service  award  presented 
January  19  by  the  Virginia  Department  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. 

Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  awarded  a  master's  degree  to 
Lee  Donald  Ellison  (B.S.  business  administra- 
tion '75)  in  December. 

William  F.  Gandel  (M.S.  rehabilitation  coun- 
seling '75),  formerly  social  work  supervisor 
with  the  Petersburg  (Va.)  Department  of  Social 
Services,  is  now  director  of  social  services  for 
Prince  George  County,  Va.  He  assumed  his 
new  position  February  15. 

Bruce  P.  Hawley  (D.D.S.  '75)  has  received  a 
Master  of  Science  in  Dentistry  degree  from  the 
University  of  Washington  and  is  currently  in 
the  private  practice  of  orthodontics  in  the  Seat- 
tle area. 

Victor  E.  Indrisano  (M.S.  clinical  psychology 
'75)  completed  requirements  for  a  Ph.D.  degree 
in  clinical  psychology  at  VCU  in  October,  1977. 
He  is  employed  at  Saint  Elizabeth's  Hospital  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Washington,  D.C. 

Shyla  M.  Ipsen  (M.Ed,  special  education  '75) 
has  been  named  the  Outstanding  Teacher  for 
Handicapped  Children  in  the  Greater 
Richmond  Area.  The  award  was  presented  in 
March  during  the  twenty-first  annual  convoca- 
tion of  the  Virginia  Federation  Council  for  Ex- 


ceptional Children. 

David  C.  Jones  (B.S.  science  '75;  D.D.S.  '77) 
has  established  a  dental  practice  in  Woodstock, 
Va. 

Henry  Lowenstein  (B.S.  business  adminis- 
tration '75),  a  management  instructor  in  VCU's 
School  of  Business,  will  begin  work  on  his 
Ph.D.  in  labor  and  industrial  relations  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  this  fall.  He  is  also  vice- 
president  of  Americana  Furniture  in  Richmond. 
He  received  his  master's  degree  in  business 
administration  in  1976  from  George  Washing- 
ton University. 

Thomas  Joseph  Morris  (D.D.S.  '75;  M.S. 
anatomy  '75),  of  Columbus  Air  Force  Base, 
Miss.,  represented  VCU  at  the  inauguration  of 
James  Walter  Strobel  as  president  of  Mississippi 
University  for  Women  on  March  31. 

Gary  Kenneth  Richey  (B.S.  psychology  '75) 
works  as  a  vocational  evaluator  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Rehabilitative  Medicine  at  Sinai  Hospi- 
tal of  Baltimore,  Md. 

Three  ceramic  sculptures  by  Melanie  Cain 
Stage  (B.F.A.  crafts  '75)  were  exhibited  April 
14-May  28  at  the  Alabama  Museum  of  Art  in  the 
Craftsman  of  the  Southeast  Invitational  exhibit. 
The  award-winning  artist  has  also  shown  her 
work  at  galleries  in  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  and 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  She  and  her  husband,  Sam 
Stage  (B.  A.  history  '76),  live  in  Saint  Augustine, 
Fla. 

Sharon  M.  Talarico  (B.S.  occupational 
therapy  '75)  writes  that  she  is  currently  in  her 
second  year  at  the  Tennessee  School  for  the 
Blind,  where  she  is  developing  a  department  of 
occupational  therapy.  She  lives  in  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Cleve  Venable  (B.S.  social  welfare  '75)  is 
employed  by  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion as  a  claims  representative.  His  wife,  Val- 
erie Paulett  Venable  (B.S.  English  education 
'77)  teaches  communication  arts  in  the 
Richmond  public  school  system. 

Richard  McGowan  (M.Ed,  administration 
and  supervision  '75),  assistant  headmaster  at 
Hanover  Academy  in  Ashland,  Va.,  will  be- 
come headmaster  of  Caroline  Academy,  in 
Bowling  Green,  Va.,  on  July  1.  Caroline 
Academy,  which  opened  in  1970,  enrolls  some 
ninety  students  from  kindergarten  through 
seventh  grade. 

William  E.  Weddle  (M.D.  '75)  plans  to  estab- 
hsh  a  family  practice  in  Buena  Vista,  Va.,  in 
August.  Weddle  is  currently  in  his  final  year  of 
residency  at  Lancaster  (Pa.)  General  Hospital. 
After  a  three-year  association  with  Hunt- 
Wesson  Foods,  Steven  R.  Woolford  (B.S. 
marketing  '75)  will  enter  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  this  fall  to  pursue  an  M.B.A.  de- 
gree in  multinational  marketing  through  the 
Wharton  School.  Woolford,  a  Richmond  resi- 
dent, is  a  senior  sales  representative  for 
Hunt-Wesson. 

A.  H.  Robins  Company  announced  March  17 
that  David  E.  Young  (B.S.  business  administra- 
tion '75)  had  been  promoted  to  manager  of  mail 
and  messenger  services.  Young,  who  joined  the 
Richmond  pharmaceutical  firm  in  1960,  for- 
merly was  supervisor  of  disbursement  services. 
The  Virginia  Home  for  Boys  in  Richmond  has 
named  Marlin  E.  Balsbaugh  (M.Ed,  counselor 
education  '76)  executive  director.  Balsbaugh, 
formerly  interim  director,  has  worked  for  the 
home  for  eight  years. 

Tom  Harris  (B.S.  recreation  '76)  assumed  the 
position  of  director  of  parks  and  recreation  for 
Henry  County,  Va.,  on  April  15.  He  formerly 
was  employed  by  the  Henrico  County,  Va., 
parks  and  recreation  department. 

Last  November  Donna  Perdue  Johnson 
(B.F.A.  crafts  '76)  opened  a  shop  on  West  Grace 
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Street  in  Kichmund,  where  she  restore;,  oriental 
rugs.  Although  most  of  her  clients  are  rug  deal- 
ers from  around  the  state,  Johnson  is  ri'sloringa 
pri  vate  collection  of  seventeenth -eentury  tapes- 
tries. 

Joel  Kirsch  (M.S.W,  76)  joined  Youth  Ser- 
vices of  Newport  News,  Va.,  as  school-court 
coordinator  last  December.  Youth  Services  is  a 
state-funded  program  that  assists  local  agencies 
in  working  with  delinc|uent  youths. 

Dick  Setzer  (liberal  arts  76)  is  an  apiculturist; 
that  is,  he  raises  bees.  In  fact,  he  has  twenty 
million  honey  bees.  As  the  owner  of  Becline 
Honey  Company,  he  distributed  about  twenty 
tons  of  honey  throughout  Virginia  in  1976. 
Setzer,  the  only  commercial  beekeeper  in  Ches- 
terfield County,  Va.,  also  sells  bees,  bee 
supplies,  and  beeswax  to  backyard  beekeepers. 

Scott  L.  McCamey  (B.F.A.  communication 
arts  and  design  76),  a  graphic  designer  with  the 
Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Board  in  Richmond, 
received  a  silver  medal  in  the  Richmond  Adver- 
tising Club's  1977  Addy  Awards  competition. 
His  award-winning  piece,  the  program  for  the 
1976  Addy  Awards,  was  designed  when  he 
worked  for  the  firm  of  Paxton-Higgins. 

John  M.  Krolak  (B.S.  biology  76)  completed 
the  requirements  for  a  master's  degree  in  biol- 
ogy at  VCU  in  August,  1977.  He  is  now  enrolled 
in  a  Ph.D.  program  in  entomology  at  Oklahoma 
State  University,  where  he  is  engaged  in 
studies  involving  the  Lone  Star  tick,  one  of 
several  ticks  responsible  for  transmitting  Rocky 
Mountain  spotted  fever. 

Poetry  t?y  Jeannette  Drake  Robinson 
(M.S.W.  '76),  a  clinical  social  worker  with  Fam- 
ily and  Children's  Service  of  Richmond,  has 
been  published  in  the  literary  journal  Obsiiiiaii: 
Black  LilL'raturc  in  Review.  Another  poem  is 
scheduled  for  publication  in  the  journal  Black 
Forum.  Robinson  read  several  of  her  poems  at  a 
special  program  for  Black  History  Month  at  the 
Richmond  Public  Library  in  February. 

Sharon  Struble  (B.F.A.  painting  and 
printmaking  '76)  wrote  in  February  that  she  had 
accepted  a  position  as  an  illustrator  in  the 
Bureau  of  Research,  Reporting,  and  Evaluation 
with  the  Virginia  Department  of  Corrections. 

B.  Underwood-DuRette  (MA.  art  history 
'76),  of  Hampton,  Va.,  is  presently  completing 
degree  requirements  for  an  M.A.  degree  in 
counseling  psychology  soon  to  be  awarded  by 
Pepperdine  University  of  California.  She  also 
has  recently  completed  a  practicum  with  the 
Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Center  at  Langley  Air 
Force  Base,  Va.  As  adjunct  professor  at  Thomas 
Nelson  Community  College,  Newport  News, 
Va.,  she  teaches  courses  in  design.  She  also 
teaches  extension  courses  in  fine  arts  and  art 
history  at  military  bases  throughout  the  Penin- 
sula region  of  Virginia. 

W.  Robinson  Worth,  Jr.  (M.U.R.P.  '76),  for- 
merly director  of  planning  and  community  de- 
velopment for  the  city  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  is 
now  county  administrator  for  Washington 
County,  Va.  Worth  was  recently  elected  to 
Whc's  Who  in  Government . 

Joyce  Albro  (M.S.W.  '77),  of  Richmond, 
works  as  a  specialist  in  purchasing  services  at 
the  Virginia  Department  of  Welfare. 

Ola  A.  Allen  (B.  A.  history  '77)  has  graduated 
from  the  medical  service  specialist  course  con- 
ducted by  the  U.S.  Air  Force's  Air  Training 
Command.  Allen  is  now  assisting  in  the  care 
and  treatment  of  patients  at  Mountain  Home 
Air  Force  Base  in  Idaho. 

Peggy  Allin  (M.S.W.  '77)  heads  the  new 
Office  of  Youth  Services  sponsored  by  the 
Waynesboro,  Va.,  Youth  Commission.  Allin, 
who  was  formerly  employed  as  a  clinical  social 
worker  at  North  Carolina  Memorial  Hospital  in 


Chapil  Hill,  is  Waynesboro's  first  youth 
counselor-i  ciordinator. 

Dick  Rabil  (lit  A.  communication  arts  and 
design  '77)  is  employed  as  a  graphic  designer  by 
the  Council  for  Advancement  and  Support  of 
Kducation  (CASI{),  an  international  profes- 
sional association  headquartered  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Cellist  Anne  Bakker  (MM.  '77),  a  former 
faculty  member  at  Southern  Illinois  University 
at  Carbondale,  is  now  teaching  in  the  music 
department  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  at 
Stevens  Point.  Bakker  and  several  of  her  col- 
leagues have  formed  the  Wisccjnsin  Arts 
Chamber  Players. 

Stewart  E.  Beanum  (M.fid.  administration 
and  supervision  '77)  retired  June  30,  1977,  after 
forty-one  years  of  service  at  McKenney  (Va.) 
Elementary  School. 

Actor  Matthew  Costello  (B.F.A.  theatre  '77) 
appeared  in  the  Experiential  Theatre's  final 
production  The  Sea  Gull.  The  volunteer  theatre, 
which  closed  March  11,  had  as  its  goal  the 
development  of  young  talent  and  the  presenta- 
tion of  environmental  theatre  concepts  to 
Richmond  audiences. 

Bill  Edmonds  (B.S.  mass  communications 
77)  joined  the  news  staff  of  theS(i»(/i  Hill  (Va.) 
Enterptrise  in  February.  He  is  assigned  to  the 
Brunswick  County  (Va.)  bureau  and  is  living  in 
Lawrenceville. 

A  mini-exhibit  of  wooden  sculptures  by  Wil- 
lie H.  Hall,  Jr.  (B.F.A.  sculpture  '77)  were  dis- 
played at  the  Richmond  Public  Library  in 
March.  Last  year  Hall  had  a  one-man  show  at 
the  Twentieth  Century  Gallery  in  Wil- 
liamsburg, Va. 

Bonnie  Kessler  (M.S.W.  '77),  of  Richmond, 
is  director  of  the  developmental  disabilities  unit 
for  the  Virginia  Department  of  Mental  Health 
and  Mental  Retardation. 

Michael  O.  McMunn  (D.D.S.  '77)  presently 
is  serving  a  general  practice  residency  at 
Michael  Reese  Hospital  in  Chicago,  111. 

Philip  Newman  (M.D.  '77)  is  completing  an 
internship  in  internal  medicine  at  the  Veterans 
Administration  Hospital  in  Northport,  N.Y.  He 
plans  to  return  to  MCV  in  July  to  begin  a  resi- 
dency in  ophthalmology. 

The  Gloucester  County  (Va.)  Department  of 
Social  Services  has  employed  Sharon  W.  Nuc- 
kles  (M.S.  rehabilitation  counseling  '77)  as  a 
social  worker  in  adult  services.  Nuckles  for- 
merly was  employed  as  a  counselor  by  the 
Peninsula  Medical  Center  for  Women  in  New- 
port News,  Va. 

Charles  C.  Ryan  (M.B.A.  '77),  formerly  a 
district  sales  manager  for  Union  Envelope 
Company,  has  been  promoted  to  assistant  sales 
manager.  A  resident  of  Richmond,  Ryan  joined 
the  firm  in  1972. 

Diane  B.  Slusarski  (B.S.  mass  communica- 
tions and  poUKcal  science  '77)  is  employed  as  a 
reporter  and  photographer  by  the  Aslilatui  (Va. ) 
Herahi-Progrcss  newspaper. 

Richard  Speroni  (B.S.  accounting  '77)  has 
been  promoted  to  associate  account  manager  in 
the  Washington,  D.C,  financial  branch  of  the 
Burroughs  Corporation.  He  joined  Burroughs 
in  July,  1977. 

Charles  Edward  Carter,  Jr.  (B.S.  mass  com- 
munications '78)  has  completed  the  four-week 
flight  attendant  course  at  Delta  Air  Lines'  Train- 
ing School  at  Hartsfield  Atlanta  International 
Airport.  Carter  is  assigned  to  Delta's  Atlanta 
flight  attendant  base. 

Sergei  Troubetzkoy  (B.F.A.  crafts  '78).  an 
assistant  editor  of  the  huiepeniicnt  Virginian 
newspaper,  was  a  candidate  for  the  Second 
District  seat  on  the  Richmond  Citv  Council  in 
the  Ma)'  2  election. 
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